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CHAPTER L 


Two persons—a man and a young girl—were 
slowly pacing up and down the wide gravelled 
terrace that extended round two sides of a grey 
old mansion. with deep mullioned windows, stand- 

dng in the midst of a thickly-wooded park. The 
air was heavy with the scent of roses, and the 
dreamy silence of the summer noon was only 
broken by the musical chirp of a grasshopper, or 
the cool plash of water as it fel) ina sparkling 
shower into the basin of the marble fountain, 
among the great white water: lilies that floated on 
ita surface. 

The girl in her freah young loveliness might 
have challenged comparison with Tennyson’s 
** Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls.” 
She had « slender pliant figure, liquid hazel eyes 
that gleamed starlike from under their lovg 
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“ CAPTAIN GLYNN,” LADY ANSLEY SAID, HAUGHTILY, “YOU FORGET WHAT IS DUE TO M& AS LORD ANSLEY'S WIFE!” 


lashes, a delicate creamy complexion, snd masses 
of bright sunny brown hair. 

She was only eighteen, and yet the calm 
graceful self-possession, the ease of manner which 

vaded all she said and did, would have done 

onour toa queen of society. 

The only things that served to mar her 
beauty were the hard cynical smile that occa- 
sionally crossed her young lips, and the loveless 
indifferent expression that shone from her eyes, 
both of which seemed strangely out of place, 
when seen in connection with one so young and 
lovely. 

Her coy anion was a middle-aged man, 
with a réf-ved stately manner, and a pale 
handsome tace that bore the hall-mark of 
patrician birth and breeding plainly stamped 
upon it, 

The tone of passionate entreaty in which he 
addressed the beautiful girl beside him was 
sufficient to prove the serious nature of the 
subjechb under disctission, and when he ceased 
speaking he waited for her reply with the air 
of @ man whose fate is trembling in the 
balance, 

“I shall be quite willing to marry you, 














Lord Ansley,” she cepted, in clear, cold tones, 
“should you atill wish to make me your wife 
after hearing what I amabout.to say. I wish 
you clearly to understand that I do not love you, 
nor am I likely ever todoso, I like and respect 
you very highly, however, and, if yOu marry me, 
J will try to make you a good wife. That is all. 
You will pardon me for speaking to you so plainly 
in my desire to be frank and sincere !” 

“Am I to infer that you care for some one 
else—some younger man than myself, perbaps }” 
he a quickly. 

“No, I am perfectly heart-whole now,” she 
rejoined, with a faint smile. “If 1 ever cared 
for any one else in the way you mention, Lord 
Ansley, the feeling has ceased to exist.”’ 

“JT have sometimes fancied that your cousin, 
Captain Glynn, was very dear to you,” he 
remarked, hesitatingly, ‘and that-——” 

“Captain Glynn is my cousin—and nothing 
more!” she interrupted, with suddem hauteur. 
“ The boy and girl attachment that once existed 
between us has come to an end, Otherwise Z 
should not consent to be your wife, Lord 
Ansley!” 

“Since I shall not be usurping what really 
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belongs to another man, Edith, I will accept you | elone and well-nigh penniless, bad only her lover | 


upon your own terms, my darling. I love you 
far ioo deeply to relinquish you even thovgh 
you can offer me no jove in return for my 
own,” said Lord Ansley, earnestly. “Perhaps I 


am hardly the right man to obtain a woman's | it is true, but he did not wish to burden himself 
5) i I must content | 
with what-you offer me; and try not to 


ep, passionate devotion. 
rayrelf 
wieh for anything beyond it.” 

‘, will do my utmost to make you happy 
whea..we are married,’ she replied, feeling 
just a little touched at the unusual tenderness 
and humility contained iu Lord Ansley’s words 
snd manner. “I daresay that we shall get on 

eas wellas the people who profess to care a 
cat deal for each other— perhaps bei ter.” 

“J ehall be in town next week,” he remarked, 
ifter a ehort silence, “and then [ shall be able 
to call upon you, since you have deciiled to atay 
fer the present with your aunt, Mrs, Lape- 

dge, at Fulham.” 

“J bad no choice,” she replied, with a bard 
little laugh; “but for Auntd Emmelhine’s offer 
I might have been compelled to tuke refuge in 
the Deerbrook workhouse as an able-bodied 
pauper.” 4 

That is not true,” said Lord Angley, quietly, 
“Some of your many friends would ree 
only too pleased to welcome you as.a desirail 


addition to their home circle “had. your ‘wimbs 


failed to invite you,” 
“T placa but little 
of friends,” the gir] remarked, with a cynival 
shrug of her pretty well-rounded shoulders. 
“Their doors stand wide open when the sun 
shines, but the wind of adversity is art t< 
slam therm to very quickly, To return to our 


subject ; you will consent to postpone our, mar- | 


riage for a few months, since my father’s death ia 
still go recent }” 

‘It shall take place when you please, not 
before,” teplied Lord Ansley, “I shall rot 
grieve you by insisting upom an early date for 
it, Edith, 

** He is very kind and generous,” the re- 
rarkei to herself, sadly, as she went back 
to finish her packing after watching Lord 
Ansley ride away from the honse, “If only 
he were a little younger, and lese rereryed atu 
stately in mannerj But even then, after whab 
has happened, I should be unable to care tach 
for him. There ia no helpfor it; I must. become 
lady Ansley. The choice lies between that 
and going out to earm my own ‘living ps a 
governess, in which capacity I mighd obtain 
rather less money than an upper -housemaid 
wonll condescend to saceept Some. people 
would say that I am to be envied ipo having 
gained euch a well-known and highly con- 
nected man as Lord Ansley for my hvaband,. If 
they could only see with my heart ihéy would 
cease to envy me, perhaps. But we'all have dur 
akeleton in the cupboard, and mine mbat be kept 
firm!y under lock and key, where uo curiots 
prying eyes will ever eee it, 

Only six short months ago Edith Rayman had 
been a light-hearted, happy gir), the idolized and 
only child of her father, Sir Percéval Rayman, 
engaged to be marric] tq her cousin, Captain 
Glynn, of the Queen’s Own, 

Edith had bestowed ‘all the wealth cof pas- 
sionate affagtion that her young ardent nature 
was capable of upon this lover of hers, honestly 
believing him to poseess all the virtues that 
belong to a noble, chivalrous man. 

She had beer a epoiled child of fortune, rose- 
lined from the co!j, and no thorns were permitted 
to nringle with the flowers that, strewed ihe path 
over-which her dainty feet ha:! tripped so lightly 
and thoughtles)7 for the space of eighteen blise- 
ful years, 

Then @ terrible hlow had fallen suddenly upon 
her, robbing her life cf all the joy that had pre- 
viously belonged to it, Sir Perceyal becarae 
bankrupt, owing to rash, and uofertunate specy- 
Jationa, while Deerbrook, the. princely home 
which be had inherited from a line of 
ancestors, was, doomed to, the aactioneer’p 
hammer. 
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This crowning poisfortune served to break the | 


oldman’s heart.: He died acon after receiving 
the newe of hie ill-fated speculation, and Edith 


faith in the hospitality. 


»? 


and cousia to look to for the aid and cousolation 
which she so sorely needed. 

Captain Glynn’s real natare had then come to 
the sugface for the first time.. He loved. Edith, 


with 9 penniless wife, 

Edith’s fortune had=beenan object: of* great 
importance to.him, since he possessed little be- 
yond his pay. He contrived toinform her of this 
fact as delicately as possible when they ret for 
the first time after her father’s death ¢ and Edith 
| concealing her ertsbed, heartbroken wepixit: 






The happy, laying, impulsive gir] had developed 
into a ytately, telf- possessed 

of bitterness atd cynvical indifference pesfading 
all that she‘eaid and did, ¥ 

Only“a few days previous “tw her departure 
from Deerbreuk’ Hall she had rec "a note 
from Lord Andley, requesting. her fe praut him 
an interview (béfereyleaving the ~aome of her 
childhood for éver: (Rien Ss 
j She krew-perfectly well what his visit would 

result in—-via., an offer of marriage, einc® he bad 
pMevoted hinwelf to her in such a marked meaner 
@uring the past season in town. : 

A renowned statesman, the scion of. ajmoble 
| house, and the owner. of an immense fortune, she 
| could hardly, under present circumetanees, refuse 
| te beeome his wife, i 
| Love and hape had cruelly deserted her in her 
hour of greatest need, aud life held but a lauguid 
interest for her-al present, 

tb was kind on the part of Lord Ansley to 
remain constant to her inspite of the reverse of 
fortune sbe had undergone, and ske would do 
her best to make hima good, though lovelese 
| wifa, 
So he came, as already stated, and his offer of 
| marriage was accepted, although he could have 
} found it in his heart to wish for a little more 
| warmth, @ little Jess coldness, from the lovely 
girl who had so calmly consented to share his 
life. 4 
| Edith presently deserted ber packing, and 
catching up her heavily -craped hat walked slowly 
across (he park in the direction of Andrew Ward's, 
the land eteward’s, cottage. 

Susie Ward, old Andrew's only daughter, was 
Edith’s foster-sister, The bond of friendship 
that existed between the two girls was an un- 
usually strong one, free from all restraint or 
reserve. 

Susie at least would have thought no sacrifice 
too 
happiness of the beautiful wayward girl whose 
etudies she had shared, and with whom so much 
of her own time had been passed. 

Susie Ward was a emall, pretty girl, with shy, 
dark eyes, a dimpled chin, and wavy dark hair 
that clustered round her white, shell-like ears, 
and formed a thick ‘glossy plait at the back of 
her shapely little head, In epite of its soft 
lovelinea her face was by uo means Wautivg in 
character, energy, and determination. 

She met her foster-sister at the door, and 
together they entered the cool, pretty sitting- 
room of the cottage, in which sigus of approach- 
ing departure were also to be seen, 
| Andrew Ward, who had served Edith’s father 
| faithfully for six-and-thirty years, had been 
| thrown out of employment owing to Sir Per- 
| cévai's sudden death, and the ruin, complete and 
| absolute, which had tended to hasten it. Unable 
as yet to obtain another situation he was about 
| 
| 








to migrate to London, where his brother, an 
army pensioner, had offered him a temporary 
homie, while Susie, thanks’ to the good education 
| she had received, could add.to their incomie..by 
giving lessons in singing and music... 
For a time the’ foster-sisters would not. be 
parted from each other by any great distance, 
| aud this fact helped to comfort Susie, who was 
not withous her own troubles apart from those 
connected with the estate. 


| under a veil of »prowd reserve—had. 2esto ato. 


woman, with a lange’ 


reat if ib had only tended to increase the }; 


passionate tone, as Ediih Rayman sank wearily 
into an easy chair, “‘ Has LordeAnsley been to 
see you yet, Mies Edith?” d TEN 

Yee, and I have promised to marry him at the 
eud of & few. mouths!” ehe replied, pos ae § 
“ Congratulate me, Susie, on haying gained suc 
a desirable parti,” 

“Bet you do-notdoves Tord : Ansley $"%" eon- 
tinued the other gravaly,. “and, where i ie 
no love there cap be no real happiness, 1 Wish 
after all that you hrd-mot promised-towoarry 
him.” i 
b~ ! Nonseuse!”. replied Edith, in the hard, icy 
ner habitua@lato dir of late. “Men and 


























him his freedo id declared their eng mej Women cannot Mive po sentiment, Susie, and 
to be at’an end bh her own lips. oe fp Lord Ausley) will makeoe husband from a 
| Qwiog ta. lover's unexpected :aBitelity society point of view, af Let us talk 
| Edith’s whole. mature had undergone a su about something ve you received 
change, why i oMpany tidings brovk's present 


Susie rejoined, 
her voice, as she p 
on the table by the of 
"Tt isvery edd thi 
to youl, and: ‘disapp 
mysterious manner | 
puezled air. ~.'* We | 
the willow, 3a ai 
es equalt po 
8 not eo tye I fear 
he »sinte ps left 


tos ou.” ‘ik Ing 
ee oe a 
framed picture that 

wall) aud w had gcr-T¥ 
me he Young Bed) 

10 BR, ex neeeey 
stamp of aomis table g uit 
mingled .eommand ahd ent 
some fat of the daring yi 
frightened’, expression Von, th 
Maiden whore waish hid arm -enci:cled aa they 
trod the “one*measure” for which he. had 
pleaded so eloqdently ; the fich dresses of the 
welding guests, and. the horse standing saddled 
and bridled at*the open “door, ready for the 
| coming fight, were each'and all depicted with 
astoniabing firce and reality. The painting 
seemed to stand out.from the wallin its intense 
individuality and power of conception, while it 
never failed to attract the notice of any etrangor 
who happened to enter the room fit thy. first 
time. iy apt 
Tt had been given to Susie -Wardby., hex 
lover, Will Carsbrook, the nephew of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, ere he went np, te town te 
pursue bis studies, and to pain a deeper insight 
into the art towards which he feit a natural 
attragtion that time ohly served to strevgthen. 

For some time after her departure Will had 
writtem to her regulerly, always takiag care to 
keep his numerous struggles and disappointments 
well iv the background. 

Then she had received a letter from him telling 
her that he was about to start for Rome, accom- 
panied hy a brother artist, 

After that he ceased to write to her, atid Susie 
was at a loss to know what had become of hor 
oace devoted and apparently faithful young 
lover, 

His landlady, when applied to, could give no 
information beyond the fact that the two men 
had really started to go abroad ; and the girl’s 
life was saddened and embitteredipwing to the 
never-failing suspense and anxiety which pervaded 
3° 


“ What can have become of him, Miss Edith?” 
she said, wistfu'ly. “i can shore. easily think of 
him ‘ne Being cead than faithless. “Will was 
always the soul of honour, I “think the 
suspense will kill me if it goes on much longer” 

“You must try uot to take bis’ strange 
behaviour so deeply to heart, Susie,” replied 
Edith, compatsionately, “ Very likely while yee 
are wearing your life out’ in’ vain speculations 
about him here he is enjoying bimeclf’ in Italy. 
Men are all alike when eelfishness is in quéstion. 
My faith in human—I mean masculine nature— 
is completely gone.” Seen i 

Aud then their conversation turned, in the 


Vow 
La 
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Girection of their approachihg departure from 
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and Susie accompanied Edith R.yman 
back cota Mele te order; to: help with the 
nofiniahes packing. wore lay ¢ 


AGES SOU DAG) tliat a 


vty CHAPTER IL 

Lapr Anszey's- villa near Florence, standin, 
coidway on the hill that co splendid 
prospeeb,of the city of flowera aud the river 
Arno winding the yalley below, was 
about salorey & suromer. residence as any young 
wife could: poe desire. 
bf ove the chaste a of 5 
and fittings, designed an artistic d, bore 
witness to the wealth and good taste of the 
oceupants, while the terraced gardens, kept 
evel and» pleasant on the hottest days by the 
spray from the numerous fountains, fracrant 
with myrtle glowing with all the choicest flowers. 
ot the sunny south, formed an Eden, of which 
macy a modern Eve would have been glad to. 

i seer 

It was. a lovely spot; Lady”. 
acknowledged pag to hereelf as she — 
idly rouud the gardens one morning, w! 
ihorouya-bred English mactiff that Bee 0 
constant.companion by her side, ; 

She had been married for nearly six montha, 
vad time:had not hung ao heavily upon her bands 
since her marriage as she bad once thought it 
tanat inevitably do, 

Paris, Geneva, Venice, Rome, ‘bad each been 
visited in turn by the newly-wedded pair. 

The restless gaiety, the gleaming undercurrent, 
the dolce. far niente of Continental lifa had 
pleased and fascinated Edith, while ab the same 
time they served to divert a mind—not alto- 
gether happy and.at rest—from dwelling too 
rauch upon useless sorrows and regrets. 

At-her desire Lord Ausley had purchased the, 
villa, and capsed it to be, thoroughly renovated 
and Yefurnished in the ricst luxurious and 
artistic style that money could command. 

They had then taken poscession of it, Lord 
Ansley only quitiing his. wife for a few days 
occasionally. .when his parliamentary duties, 
imperatively demanded his presence in town. 

But Edith was never suffered to feel dull or 
lonely, 80.far as the want of sociaty might tend 
to produce such a result, “ 

The best, the most, exclusive agcicty that 
Florence eould coffer welcomed her gladly as @ 
‘esirable addition to its ranks, aud aceepted her, 
‘ovitations in return, 

Already Lady Ausley’sdelightful conwercaziones 
were beginning to spoken. of, aud. people 
deemed themselves fortunate when they-o tained 
the enir¢e to, her carefully-planoed reception 
into which no element cf dulness or. vulgarity 
was ever permitted to intrude. 

Artista, professors, deputies, .. distinguished 
Officers, fair women and handsome men, filled 
young. Lady Ansley’s, spacioue roma on these. 
oecasions, enjoying each, other's society in.the 
atmosphere of refined, brilliant Bohemianism 
and perfect freedom created by high breeding. 

Art, literature, politics, the recen(, poem, the 
new opera, the latest theory, were all brought. 
within the magic circle of conversation, to be 
enlarged ‘upon’ by those whose keen wit, matured 
judgment, and intellectual attainments rendered 
their remerke, upon any ‘subject: well worth 
listening to. 

A brisk ‘ire of discussion, argument, bright 
raillery and quick repartee, varied by music and 
a good deal of quict. flirting, went on, as the 
fragragt steaming tea and coffee, the delicate 
cakes, rich fruite and light wines that Lady 
Avsley provided for bet guests were handed, 
round, 





The possessor of a lovely face, a graceful 
manner, and.a Cultivated: mind, Edith shone to 
great. advemtage at these reunions of her owu 
plauning. 

Lord Ansley wondered sometimes when. be 
saw her surrounded by the best known and 
most. popular men of the duy, discussing some 
important topic wwith them io a way that 


showed, how well ehe understood it in all ite 
bearings. He. could hardly understand by what 
rapid process the home-loving, impulsive, artless 


| 


irl had been, transformed into the cucenly, self: |'a great longing, and a! owed myself the pleasure 

contealled, brilliant woman of fashion. of peeing you again.’ aise 
Lady Ansley, in common with many women} Dat sorry to hear that you have le oy 4, 

‘who have beep t up/in the lap of juzury, | recitlesg life, and suffered so severely fot ¥ 

bad bub little regard for money. She spens ii } broken health,” Lady “Ansley ‘replied, gently. 

lavishly, come envious people said extravagantly, | ‘ Have you been long in Florence, | vortie #” 

but then her ealaadesies very rich, and he| “No; I ouly arrived yexterday,” he coutinued, 





placed ictio ith regard to | “and in all probability I shall leave by an early 
money wou ean earn : | train to-m tom, I should not have touched 
He had beenabsent for nearly a fortnight ix | beret all aad {t not been for the longing I had 
os Weal Sit dn sra that | to see you again,” P : . 
dah, and ahedetected ereeltin the vst of lookiag |. "Lord Avsley is on hiv way Yack from’ Eng. 
f. ws rd to his arrival witha feeling that well. | land,” said Edith, without the exprezsion of 
Sols nted to pleasure, P | regret at his speedy departure, for which Cap- 
Bs ber Aushiy id been vaty kind, very generous | :4 Clyou was Waiting tnd hoping, wy t he 
to her from the first-—so kind, indeed, that she orien ve to dine with us to-night upon bits 
sometimes regretted ‘the hard, bitter things she -- No " waka ti 
when’ ; 9, I have not the lenet desire to come 
gens “a bias “A ge mmole sng contact with your husband,” he te bitterly. 
p 1 ys mye > en us 
o longe object of in- , “ There cau be nothing in common etwe 
Hore aged nary a nad enti + My visit, Edith, is meant for you alone. 


i igi * Ab least you sill allow me to show you over 
eee Ma, eta one Sey the villa aud grounds,-and to offer you some 


hner, sometimes blended: with an air of quiet); "9° «ls & eek aa ith him ‘for 
‘sadness, which distinguished bis bearing towards | ry ' ‘ . pur ieig appar it vista her. 
nen, prereetes Shams. So arriving st. «better Foi thet -at ne she felt that ic Was neceseary 
‘understanding with each other. a. hated take a frm atahd ogsirst his plesd- 
And that first love, although it had received ings ‘and to remain !oyal and true to her absent 
a cruel blow, “was not quite dead, . It att husband who reposed such perfect confidence in 
lingered on, a faint shadowy thivg, not rumuixed his Somat wite. 
SIN WiKtREh FURRINEE se Soed \regretey: now Capteia Glynn suifered Edith to lead him 
that it lay so far off in the pleasant golden past. through the villa; stoppiug here“ac’ there to 
Pity had ‘crept in to soften the contempt and poind put some masterpiece of art, some triumph 
indignation’ which her lover's heartless, dis-| huwan puwer and genius ‘in the shape of s 
honourable conduct ‘had once evoked from her. rive pictus or atathe Phan, be followed her 
He was so wretchedly circumstances, poor fellow, | V1, geo willing step into the fower-scente 
she reflected ; peihaps she had judged him too iii eaaetil : 
ha i “while. iaapaale self-accusing ietter eT haith “ehat interest do you suppote f can 
z : idith, r E 
from Captain Glynn, which had reached her on take in the things you have just shown me?” 
her weduing’ morn, ‘culy' served'to deepen sud) 1's ocired: turniug upon her pawsionately, ‘na 
intiagity the feclivg Of pity thas erented. | the stood by & a Naiad, looking down 
‘She was standing by the fountsiv, watching |) > the silvery arms and the’ beautiful valley 
the cloud shadows mirror’ themselves in ite lying far below them. “ They are Lateful to me 
clear ers, when ber [talian servant came | °° they form part of the price for which you 
wre it bearing a visitidig’ card on a small were sold. Do you think that your attempt to 
s'! ver salver, “ea 2g BN hanged surroundip 
As the took the curd fromthe tray, and read | CEhSpr SAPEY SOA Tot eeu? Oh! my 
the ‘aatae engraved upon it, ‘Lady Ausley's fair Gatling | 1 know you too well to think you have 
face ‘suddenly ‘blaached, and ‘then becanie rosy- chased to love me since your marriage, Pate has 
we a ' been very crue! to us both, If Ausley had not 
Captain Glynn!’ What object could he'bave | come hetween us so quickly all might have gove 
in coming to eee her after such a long ‘period of | wel) in the end.” si a 
unbroken silence ? Edith drew herself up to her full heighr as 
As sha went slowly iniddore to receive her | dheye passionate words it upow her ear, while 
ivisiter’ she “half ‘wished that he ‘had’ selected |’, 9,.1, of angry light shoue from her beattifal 
some, other day for bis. visit, when her bus- | eves, 
band would, in “all probability, have been af “ Captain Glyn,” he eal, a htily, “ you 
home. P forget what is due to me as Lor ley’s wife. 
Captath Giynt caine forvard °ty meet heras | when you venture to speak in such an Wapardon- 
‘she rane the aportiment into which he bad’! atje manner. ‘The past ne be site , aod, 
been shown. 4 for all: that is amiss in it, you have only yourse 
Ho was @ tall may, with dirk-cheatatit bair, so eladte "Pe. the foiute we will be friende— 
regular features, anda worn-lookitig, though: still 
handsome face, Edith wae quick to notice the) sever be alluded to again. 
change that many “mor'ths of “hard dissipated “Friends!” he repeated, bitterly, “ad if there 
living bad male in his pertongl appearance. "| could ever be any medinm between intense love 
There were crows’ feot round his eyes, which | or hatred for you and me, cara mia! I made a 
were still, as eloquent in’ Expression “as of old, | g.tarmistake whea I le: you go from me, through 
While ay air of being thoroughly vsed-up seemed | 6.4 - of dragging you down tc poverty. You are 
to pervade him, © Nani @.thousend times dearer to me now than ever! 
She was conscious of a feeling of mingled dia- | ‘7 Ansley has won your hand tell me that your 
appointment-and ayeraion towards the man wlic | ‘hears ja a{ill my, own, aod I will be content.” | 
had once been ih tele 23 bee, and who had fre-} Juady. Ausley regarded ber olf lover for''s 
quently been fs her thoughts since her marriage uiomaage ba peters silence. oe Cag Booty 
with Lerd Ansley, comprehend the baseress of this 6 WHE I 
ay. ea, you Tr not be avugry with me for | acc coe his liberty with undieguised relist when 
findiag you out, and. venturing here to_see you sho had bec poor and in deep trouble, Sut who 
again 7” he said, wistfully, aa he took -her eubt- | could ret seck her out when a far nobler man 
stretched hand.in his own. | had. made her his wife, and endeavour to turn 
“ Certainly not ; why, should I be?” she r2- | her fromthe path of eafety aud honour in which 
plied, determined, if possible, to prévent the | she was then walking. 3 
conversation from taking a Caugerous, or pathetic | “Deceived by her silence he resumes! his eager, 
‘turn. “I wae ing. only the other day | eloquent pleading. Y 
whet could have become of you, Bertie, You |) “dith, we cannot, we will not, part again a0 
have been as silent as. the Sphinx lately.” quickly... When sw ny ogy to beart instine- 
“T had nothing to tell you about rayself,”” | tively, im deep, fergent love, » spiritual unior 
he. said, po iy ha spesking I have | takes place quite ‘distinc: from the oman 
‘been going to thedeuce.at a very sharp pace ever, | ceromony called marriage, 004 risiug-fer. beyo.2d 
since we parted from each other at Deerbrook,| it! Why-——-" = ? ; 
Edith, A.severe-iliness has pulled mo up fora |! “Stop,” she cried, iodignautly, with an oz- 
: iy os ia wession ofkintense,: bitter scorn resting: on hex 
time, however ; and now that I an: convalescent; | pression p 
































sent to Italy for change of air. I bave yielded to | fair: face. the while, 


good friends if you like, only the. past Tauat 


“The advanced theoriea- 
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you sre kind enough to air for ray benefit, | long walks over the breezy moors, and the sotive | artist whose works have attracted so much 
Captain Glynn, do not find favour in my eyes. | outdoor life to which he had always been accus- | attention in Rome and Paris will, we are 
I view them only as the sophistries under which | tomed. informed, send two pictures to the Academy thie 
guilty people endeavour to hide the baseness of He found it very difficult to obtain work of | year. We are to hear thie, since it is but 
their real conduct. You ares coward, Herbert, | any kind, and try as he would he could not get | right that bis great talent should be properly 
and your own selfish nature—apart from sny | another situation as land steward. His age always | appreciated in his own country. His works are 
consideraticn for my welfare—induced you to | went against him, He did nob complain much ; | masterpieces, full of power an 


break off your engagement when I became poor ; 
while the self-centred feeling you dare to call love 
has brought you here in the endeavour to shake 
my fidelity to Lord Ansley. My marriage is far 
from being an unbappy one, and my husband’s 
noble, bigo-principled conduct contrasts only too 
well with the base, dishonourable line adopted 
by the man I was once weak enough tolove, I 
think we cannot do better than bring this inter- 
view to an end.” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, with an angry smile, 
as he turned to depart. “ You have been very 
cruel to me, Edith, and, since I have nothing left 
to live for, 1 shall take the shortest cut to ruin. 
if I come to a bad end my death will lie ab your 
door 1” 

“You will do nothing of the kind!” she said, 
with an air of quiet conviction that stung him 
sorely. ‘A man must possess a certain amount 
of reckless courage before he consents to make 
ahipwreck of his life and go wholly to the bad 
io the manner which you so plaintively des- 
cribe, You will marry by-and-by, and Jead a 
comfortable, commonplace kind of existence; 
you wil] drain the world’s wine-cup greedily so 
long as it contains no very bitter element for you. 
My liabilitiee where your future conduct isin 
question will not “be very serious ones, cousin 
Herbert |” 

Pale with rage, Captain Glynn made some 
inarticulate reply, and left the§.villa immediately 
afterwards. Edith watched him until he cis- 
appeared from sight, and then returned to the 
house, a feeling of mingled relief and hope thrill- 
ing her heart the while. 

The baneful plant, once fairly torn up by the 
roote, wight not a far healthier growth of love 
and confidence towards the one who deserved so 
much from her take its place and bear rich fruit 
in the years yet to come?” 

“Claude, I have had a visitor to-day,” Lady 
Ansley remarked to her husband as he reclined 
in the depths of an easy chair after dinner, and 
listened to the dreamy sonata which she abruptly 
broke off in order to address him. ‘“‘ My cousin, 
Captain Glynn, called to see me on the strength 
of a Sying visit to Florence.” 

“Indeed!” he replied, » somewhat annoyed 
and auxious look flitting across his face as he 
spoke, ‘Are we likely to see any more of him 
during his stay 1” 

**] think not,” said his wife, frankly. “He 
spoke of leaving Florsnce by an early train to- 
morrow morning, and I did not press him to 
remain,” 

} hear that be has been going at « very fast 
pace lately,” continued Lord Ansley, “They 
were talking about him at the ciub yesterday ; 
and little Bellairs, who knows everything, spoke 
of him as being deeply in debt, and tying to 
borrow money in all directions.” 

“T hope that you wi!! sever be persuaded to 
assist him out of Lis pe:uniary troubles simply 
because he happens to be related to me,” ssid 





but it grieved bis daughter to see him, as he sat 
pale and silent by the fireside, smoking his well- 
stained meerschaum, and brooding over the past. 

He seemed to be wasting away through the 
want of some real purpose in life to cae him 
well and happy. 

Except for s few weeks, when the season was at 
ite height, Lady Ansley was seldom to be met 
with in town. 

Continental life possessed a lasting charm for 
her, and the greater part of her time was 
spent in some favourite part of France or 
Italy, while Lord Ansley’s parliamentary duties 
suffered in a mensure from this caprice. on 
the part of his young wife, since it was not often 
that he could prevail upon himself to leave her 
side and return alone to his solitary Belgravian 
mansion. 

Susie Ward received an occasional letter from 
her foster-sister, containing vivid descriptions of 
the sunny Southern lands in which the latter 
preferred to dwell, 

Sometimes the letter was accompanied by a 
dainty little present, for Edith allowed neither 
time nor absence to diminish the bond of friend- 
ship that had always existed between the land- 
steward’s daughter and herself from earliest 
childhood, 

In some of her ietiers Lady Ansley made in- 
quiries respecting Will Carsbrook, asking Susie 
whether any tidings of the missing artist had 
reached her since leaving Deerbrook, and the 
voswer was always in the negative. Her lover's 
strange and unaccountable absence formed the 
heaviest cross that Susie had to bear. 

Work would have been as pleasure to her had 
her mind only been free from doubt and sicken- 
ing anxiety. 

She could obtain no tidings as to Will’s present 
whereabouts ; no letter from him ever reached 
her, aud a feeling of despair took ion of 
her as the months wend swiftly by, and no word 
or sign came to inform her that her lover was 
stillin existence. 

She could not bring herself to think reproach- 
fully of him, since death might have been the 
all-sufficient reason for his silence and strange 
conduct, while, on the other hand, she could not 
mourn for him as dead, since no tidings of his 
demise had reached her ears, 

Suspense, always harder to bear than actual 
bad news, since it has neither shape nor form, 
and leaves us free to hope the best or imagine 
the worst, had fastened upon the girl’s brave 
heart, and threatened to destroy all the happiness 
yet remaining to her. 

Will Carsbrook’s parting gift, the unframed 
painting, hung upon the wall of her little room, 
and formed her moet cherished ion, 

Had he not told her to look upon it as the 
pledge that he would one day come back and 
make her his wife? Waa it not the only thing 
connected with bim that she still retained ! 

Susie could spare but little time for reading, 


Edith, with quiet earnestness, “since I fancy he | although it was her favourite relaxation, 


would evince but little gratitude ia return. My 
opinion of Herbert Glynn is by no means an ex- 
alted one.” 

“If I have not gained the love of my beautiful 
wife she is at least true as finely-wrought steel,” 
Lore Ansley reflected, while smoking « solitary 


The lessons she gave in music and singing 
were but poorly paid, and she had to fll up 


| the rest of her time with fancy work obtained 
| from a large establishment at the West-end. 
; Only now and then could she indulge in the 


luxury of a book or paper, although by so 


vigny later on in the gardens, then bathed in the | doing slie would be able to roam for awhile in the 
soft tremulous moonlight glory of the Italian | pleasant, flowery land of fiction, or make her- 


night, 
the noble name she bears.” 


CHAPTER III 


ANDREW Wak»’s lifein London was not by any 
means a happy oue, 

The close, narrow etreet in which his brother’s 
house waa situated seemed fairly to stifle the old 
Yorkshireman, whe pined for the bracing air, the 





“She will never do anything to disgrace | self acquainted with the principal topics of the 


day. 

On one of these rare occasiops, when she had 
taken up a daily paper, and—seated on the 
hearthrug—-was peering over its contents by 
frelight, she came across & paragraph the reading 
of which thrilled her with a strange, indescribable 
sensation of mingled joy, surprise, and dull, heavy 

ain. 
The paragraph that had attracted her atten- 
tion ran as follows: 


“William Oarsbrook, the young English 


pathos, appealing 
to the many as well as to the cultivated few. 
They tell their own story in the simplest and 
nost natural manner, and invariably call forth 
the interest and sympathy of the beholder. We 
predict a brilliant future for the young artist 
who, we believe, resides chiefly abroad, where 
moeb of his laurels have been won. Ib will nob 
be long before he is equally well-knowo and 
appreciated here in England.” 

Will was still living then, Thie was the firet 
clear thought that darted through Susie's 
mind after reading the above. The fact of 
knowing that her lover was still in existence, on 
the high road to fame and fortune, was in 
itself a great happinese—an unspeskable relief ; 
but why, since that was the case, bad he 
neglected to write to her or in any way to seek 
her out ? 

Had he ceased to care for her! she wondered. 
Was she deemed too humble to share his life 


now that the golden sunshine of prosperity was 
streaming down upon it! 
As these , with many others, passed 


quickly through her mind, a feeling of unutter- 
able sorrow and disappointment, of passionate 
resentment and weunded love, overcame her, 
and life looked dark and dseary indved to the 
hitherto patient girl as she sat there alone, 
relight great sorrow in the red glow of the 
relight. 

He was still so dear to her! Her every 
thought of earthly happiness had once been 
connected with him, and yet he had drifted 
away from her without one word of explanation 
‘to break the long suspeneeful silence, 

Risiog from the hearthrug Susie crossed the 
room, and stood before the unframed picture 
upon which the firelight flickered fitfully. She 
scanned it witha strange, eager gaze, as if she 
had just discovered some hitherto unsoticed 
beauty—some fresh source of interest in the 
well-kuown object. 

Since Will, from a poor, struggling artist bad 
develo into a successful painter, the gift 
he had bestowed upon her ere he sallied forth 
to seek his fortuae in the wide world had in- 
creased considerably in value. 

Instead of being worthless, from a pecuniary 
point of view, valued merely for the sake of the 
giver, it was now an important work of art, the 
earliest production of a great modern ter. 

It seemed strange to her that an object of so 
much value should belong to one who wasso poor 
in every other respect, 

How many people would be eager to purchase it 
could they but know that it was in her possse 
sion, Susie reflected, as she gazed upon the picture ; 
but she would never—never consent to part with 


it. 

Its enhanced value did not serve to render it 
more precious to her than before—it only raised 
& kind of sorrowful surprise within her heart, 


' Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide.” 


She quoted these words with a sad little 
smile, while the handsome face of the Young 
Lochinvar seemed to look down upon her frony 
the picture. * 

“My knight rode away,” she continued, “ but 
he did not take me with him, and he is not likely 
to come back for the purpose of claiming me.” 

Susie said nothing to her father on the 
newspaper paragraph, which had served to dispel 
her long-protracted suspense as to Will Cars- 
brook’s fate. 

She dreaded the useless anger directed against 
Will that such a disclosure would be sure to re- 
sult in, 

Perhaps the justly-incensed old man might 
even go to the length of seeking Will out and 
demanding an explanation from him if once he 
became acquainted with the true state of affairs. 
This to proud, sensitive little Sue would be 
worse than having to walk up to the mouth of a 
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She kept her own cou which, under the 
circumstances, was far the best thing she 
could'do, and no onto the absent man ever 
crossed her lips, 

Honest, womanly pride prevented her from 
seeking her old lover, and trying to obtain a 
reason for his a tly cruel and heartless 
conduct ; but she could not prevend her thoughts 
from dwelling upon him long and often, 

She followed Will Carsbrook’s successful 
career, and kept herself well acquainted with his 
movements by means of the newspapers. 

She went tothe Academy to see his pictures, 
round which an admiring crowd was always 


collected, v 

* They little think that such a small, plainly- 
dressed individual as myself can lay claim to one 
of the grest man’s first productions,” she thought 
as she made her way through the fashionable 
throng of well-dressed men and women, among 
whom she r ised some of the first celebrities 
of the day. “I wonder if ever he thinks of it, 
or of me!” 

She had but few opportunities for indulging in 
regrets, however, since fresh changes were in 
store for her. 

Andrew Ward’s brother died after a short ill- 
ness, and—his pension dying with him—Susie 
and her father had but their own efforts to de- 
pend upon in the struggle for daily bread. 

They moved into a poor lodging, and Susie 
worked harder than ever, while Andrew rly 
accepted any employment that hap to 
come in his direction. It was but a sorry exist- 
ence for them after all. 

One day, on her return home from giving a 
lesson to the daughiers of a neighbouring 
tradesman, Andrew -Ward meb his daughter at 
the door, while an unusal expression of pleasure 
rested on his thin, worn face. 

“ T’ve got a visitor waiting here for you, Sue,” 
he said, gladly, “You'll never be able to guess 
who it is,” 

And Susie, hardly daring to hope that 
the visitor might turn out to be Will Oarsbrook, 
opened the door of the sitting-room to see her 
foster-sister, Lady Ansley, standing by the win- 
dow, waiting for her arrival. 


OHAPTER IV. 


CiabD in rich furs and velvets Lady Ansley 
looked more radiantly beautiful than ever, at 
least so Susie thought, as her eyes rested on the 
tall, slender form, the liquid dark eyes and ripe 
delicate beauty of her foster-sister. But there 
was a feverish flush on her cheek, a forced un- 
natural gaiety in her manner, which the old 
eteward’s daughter was not slow to detect. 

No sooner had Andrew Ward quitted the room 
than she fairly broke down, and, resting her 
head on Susie’s shoulder, she wept as if her heart 
would break. 

“Dear Lady Ansley, what is the matter?” 
inquired Susie, surprised and alarmed by this 
unusual show of feeling on the part of one so 
proud and high-spirited as her foster-sister, “Is 
ib the old trouble again 1” 

“No—no!” she replied, brokenly. ‘‘ Let me 
cry, Susie ; the tears wili serve to relieve me. 
I dare not break down when at home, or show 
any sign of suffering, through fear of arousing 
Lord Ansley's suspicions. Iam so glad to have 
you near me again, to speak to some one thab 
I can trust fully and implicitly. 

“We never had any eecrets from each other in 
the old days, you know!” said Susie, gently. 
“Will it help you at all to tell me what is 
troubling you? Can I do anything to make you 
feel bappy again ??” 

Lady Ansley shook her head. 

‘lt is beyond your power to help me!” she 
said, in a calmer tone, “ You have the will, 
Susie, but not the way.” 

“You are quite sure that Captain Glynn is 
not ia any way connected with this trouble of 
yours ?” said her foster-sister, anxiously. 

No!” replied Lady Ansley, with quiet hau- 
leur. “TIT have long since ceased to regard him 
with any feeling gave the contempt he justly 


merits from me, My trouble lies in a very 
different direction, You will lose all respect for 
me, Susie, if I tell you what it consists of.” 

"T shall do nothing of the kind,” said the 
girl, firmly. ‘“ Whatever you may have to reveal 
to me will only have the effect of making me 
cling all the more closely to you.” 

**You are a staunch friend, Susie,’ Lady 
Ansley remarked, with a faint smile, “and I 
will tell you how ~ Sag a I have been, ab 
all risks. You shall my father confessor. 
My difficulties are in a great measure connected 
with money matters, My yearly allowance 
from Lord Ansley is a very liberal one, but my 
expenditure from time to time hav largely 
exceeded it, I have been thoughtless as well 
as extravagant, for until the accounts began to 
come in I had really no idea as to the amount 
owing to my tradespeople. Dresses, jewels, and 
a thousand smaller things which 1 had ordered 
without ever thinking of the cost went to make 
up a terrible total that startled me, because I 
did not wish my husband to know how extrava- 

t I had been, The confession would have 

m 20 humiliating since we are not on the 
most intimate terms with each other. On my side, 
at least, ours was purely a mariage de convenance. 
Don’t look so shocked, you little simpleton |” 
she continued, with a laugh. “The worst is yet 
to come !” 

“JT am not shocked!” said Susie, “but I 
don’t like to hear you speak of your marriage in 
| that hard, careless manner, Please go on.” 

“Well, some evil genius suggested to me 
that I might perhaps retrieve my losses, and 
win money enough to pay off all my debts at 
play. Whenever Lord Ansley was not with 
me I spent my time ab the tables, staking the 
mousy I could so ill afford to lose, only to find 
myself growing poorer and more desperate 
every day, since the fortune of the game was 
always against me. Some of my creditors to 
whom I owed large sums became very press- 
ing, and then—rather than allow Lord Ansley 
to know how deeply I was in debt—I raised 
enough money to pay something on account to 
each by pledging some of the family jewele— 
the jewels my husband prizes so highly, and 
which were reset for my use previous to our 
marriage. I cannot redeem them, and he is 
already beginning to wonder why I so seldom 
wear them.” 

“Tt isa dreadful position for you to be in,” 
said Susie Ward, compassionately. She, with 
her simple wants, could hardly uoderstand how 
another woman had contrived to spend so much 
money upon herself alone. ‘‘And since the 
jewels are co valuable, it will require such a large 
sum of money to redeem them. f course, Lord 
Ansley does not know what you have done with 
them #” 

“No,” replied Edith; “the transaction is 
known only to myself and my French maid, 
Hortense, at present. She is a clever, un- 
scrupulous woman, and she firet suggested the 
possibility of raising money in thie manner to 
me, otherwise it might not have occurred to me; 
but I must not blame her siuce I was not 
compelled to follow her advice, I wish—ch, how 
I wish that I had never done so | 

“But Lord Ansley will be sure to discover 
the true state of affairs when he finds that the 
jewels are not forthcoming, even when he has 
expressed a wish that you should wear them,” 
replied her foster-sister, anxiously. 

“Yes, I duresay he will,” said Iady Ansley, 


spoke; “and the fear of this discovery taking 
place at no distant period haunts me both by 
night and day.” 

“Cannot you curtail some of your expenses 
in order to redeem the jewels, dear Lady 
Ansley!” inquired the other, with a passing 
gleam of hope. 

*No,” she replied, decisively ; “my expendi- 
ture as Lord Ansley’s wife mush always be a 
heavy one. Any sudden economy on my part 
would not fail to be noticed and commented 
upon. I have managed to put aside part of 
the money required to redeem the jewels, how- 
ever; but I am atill a long way off from having 





enough,” 


j t bracelet he | 
Le, aed a Pega s Bescon | ciend money to complete the sum required in 


“ Would it not be better, then, te’ go opealy 
to Lord Ansley, and tell him whab you .ave 
done?” suggested her foster-sister, eagerly. 
“ He loves you so much that he would be sure 
to forgive and overlook your action fo this 
matter, although he might be angry at firat, and 
he would redeem the jewels without loss of 

e,’ Td 

“That would be by far the m ost honowrsbl 
course to pursue,” said Lady Ansley, with at 
sudden, nervous flush op her lovely face, “if 
I could only venture to adopt it, But, Susie, 
I dare nod do so. Since our marriage I have 
learnt to love my hueband for himself alone, 
although no opportuvity for convincing him 
of this change has ever ocourred. I married 
him in order to obtain wealth and «tide. He 
is quite aware of that, and there is an estranged, 
distant air pervading all his consideration for 
my comfort and well-being that grieves me to 
the heart. How can I go to him and inform 
him that I have pledged some of his family 
heirlooms in order to raise money to pay my 
debts, when I am #0 anxious to lessen and not to 
increase the breach that already exists between 
us?” 

“There seems to be no way out of the diffi- 
culty at present,” replied Susie, in a sorely- 
perplexed tone ; “‘and yet I cannot help feeling 
glad to know that you love Lord Ansley, in spite 
of this terrible dilemma; and some day you 
will be the happier for this love, I am sure of it. 
Tf the jewels could only be redeemed without his 
know!edga i” 

Susie regretted the fact of her own wart of 
funds more than ever, now that Lady Ansley 
stood in need of help. She had no reserve fund, 
no convenient pecuniary umbrella in the shape 
of a sum of money, leid by againad the coming 
of arainy day, which sbe could generously wnfur' 
to shelter Lady Ansley from the storm that 
threatened soon to overtake her, 

As she gazed wistfully round the shatby 
little room with anxious sympathetic heart, her 
eyes feli upon the uoframed painting—Will 
Carabrook’s first and only gift to her — which 
hung on the wall, and formed the one object 
of value the poorly furnished room could boasi 


of, 

Originally worth little more than the canvas 
upon which it was painted, the young artist's 
suddenly acquired fame had readered it of greate 
importance and value now as one of his earliest 
and moat successful efforts. A picture-desler 
would be only too glad to have the chance of 
purchasing it if offered to him, 

Could she consent to sell it though? To sce 
it go away from her for ever, in order to reacue 
Lady Ansley fror: her present difficulties, and 
the yet more unpleasant results they might be 
the means of entailing upon her } 

The question thus suddenly presented to her 
mizd was such a painful one that Susie Ward 
shrank frou anawering ib, 

It was the only thing she had left to remind 
her of her apparently faithless lover—the oue 
cherished link that eerved to connect the sad 
present with the happy past. 

Wil) had toid her to regard it as the pledge. 
that he would one day redeem by coming back to 
make her his wife, There seemed to be little 
hope that be would ever do so now ; but, if the 

icture went, would he not seera more hopelessly 
ost to her than ever / 

On the other hand, by selling her treasure, she 
felb certain that she would be able to gain suffi- 


order to regain possession of the jewels thad ware 
already becoming conspicuous in Lord Ansley’s 
eyes by reason of their absence from the person 
of his beautiful young wife, At the same iime 
she would be the means of preserving Ledy Ansley 
from scandalous tongues and humiiiating ex- 
poaure, 

Next to Will Carsbrook and her father her 
imperious, albeib charming, foster-sister was the 
deares> being in the world to Susie Ward, 

“Shall I be able to see you if I cal! ab your 
house to-morrow or next day in the evening, 
before you dress for dinner, Lady Ansley!’ she 





inquired, as Edith rose to go. “I may have 
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somei!.ing of importance te communicate ‘to you 


ther 
‘Certainly, you can see me,” was the reply. 
Tam elways ‘at home’ to you, Susie;’’. and 
then, after chatting for a few moments with old 
Andrew in her brigatest manner, Lady Ansley 
departed without bestowing a second thought 
i the words that Susie had just uttered—help 
from her seemed,to be eo thoroughly out,of ‘the 


1eatior 
CHAPTER 1 

Tucne was a struggie in Susio Ward's breast 
between her love for Lady Ansley and her 
desire to rebain possession of Will Carsbrook’s 
first and oply, gift to ber, ere she could feirly 
induce herself to sell the latter in order to aid 
the former. 


dy Ausley had not been gone long, however, 

6 the unselfish girl had resolved to sell the 
icture to the -higheat bidder, in epite of the 
severe wreuch, the feeling of loss, which such a 
proceeding muzt inevitab!y entail wpon her. 

‘T can remember Will only too wel! without 
the picture, although he haa evidently jhough 
proper to forget me,” she reflected sagely, ' 

"Father, Iam going to cell Will, Carsbrook's 
picture!” she remarked, when the old man-was 
sitting opposite to her that 
nimble tiugers.as they flow swiftly over rhe. piece 
of high-art needlework upon which she was then 
engaged, and emoking his pipe. 

‘Sell the picture!” he repeated in a tone of 
vitonishment. ‘‘ Why, Sue, | thenght.you cared 
for it beyond everything. We ar« 
without means yed, hough Will—sup- 
posing him to be still living—bas treated you 


’ 
and, al 


very strangely, I can’s see why you should wish | 


bo sell bis picture.” 

“Tf I sell it, ib willmot beso got 
we may etond in need of,” she co 
‘Lady Ansley is in great trouble, f: 


Luything that 
} 





Qecause 


she canuot raise a certain sum of money to meet | 


her requirements, Thewant of this sum might 
be the meaxe of involving her in difficulties that 
{ do not even like to contemplate, 


sell the picture, that I may get money ecough 
to relieve her frorg all embarrasament.” 


“Ay, we can. mever do. too much for. her, 
lass," said the old man, warmly; “but is the 
picture of any real value, Sue, as.awork of art} 


Although he was a clevor lad, Will waa only a 
ndbody, and pictures by nobodies are aa pleutiful 
13 the blackberries in Septembar.' 

Aud then Susie had te acquaint the astonished 
aad iadignant old. man with all that sae herself 
know reapecting Wl Carabrook: ctanged 
fortanes, and the means by which she had arrived 
at this knowledge: 

“Say w you will, father,’:she remarked 
in conclusion, “only please give we no pity, since 
that ie what I cxngoteadurs, i am trying,bhard 
to put him out of my life, and to bear my burden 
as. bravely as I may,” 

* You are a dear, good, wusel fab gir! 
gaid the old man. sorrowfully; ‘‘ aud Wi 
brook has acted inithe most heartless 
honourable mauner towards you, Not good 
enough to ba his wife! Why tho best mau that 
ever breathed might bse ouvly too glad to marcy 
you! He isa faithless, mercenary fellow to paas 
you over im his hour of prosperity when he once 
solemniy promised to make you his wife. There, 
I won’t say any more about it if. it vexes you,” 
he continued, as Susie checked him with a sudden 
passionate gesture ; “but it will always be a 
sore subjectfor us both. Wesbail be only too 
glad to sell the pictere in order to eave Sir 
Perceval'’s daughter from any trouble or exposure 
that may threaten herr@ltbough \’m afraid the 
parting with it will fall rather bard upom you, 
my !ava.” 

‘Never mind!" she replied, with a forced 
smile. .** emomber the giver, daddy, 


Sue bh” 


‘i shali 
although for Lady Ansley’s sake ' am about to 
sell the pitt.’ 

So the much-prized painting was carefully 
token down and conveyed to the establishment 


night, watching her | 


not altogether | ¢ 


aickly. } 


She is very | 
dear to us both, and, for her sake, [ am about to |} 


ct 
saree } 


aud dis: | 


of the particular picturedealer «upon whom 
Susie’s choice had fallen, 

He proved to be a tall man with a very short 
teraper, As he stood in the midst of his crowded 
shop, waiting to be acquainted with the 
business that had brought an old man, a plainly- 
dressed but very pretty’ girl; and a large picture 
there at a time when he was very busy, he looked 
the reverse of amiable, 

* Picture for sale” he repeated sharply, ia 
answer to Andrew Ward's explanation, “ I’m 





not at all eure that L want to buy it. -Over- 
stocked already; the shop’s full, the cellar's 


| full, the staircase is crowded, and they'll scon be 
coming out on to the fiat roof if I accumulate 
| mawy more of ‘em. If it euita me [ may feel 
disposed to offer a trifle for it, bub B really-can’t 
say. Let's have a look at it, eld geutleman, 
and be as sharp as you can in getting the cover 
off.” 


“It is one of William Carsbrobk's earliest 
productions,’ Susie replied, somewhat proudly, 
as her father uncovered the cherished paiating, 
and the practised eye of the astonished: dealer 
fastened eageriy.upon it, ‘‘ We are obliged to 
ee!l it, unfortunately, bub it will mot go dora 
trifle.” 

“Bh, what, William Carsbrook 
the picture-dealer, jerkily. 

He was, of course, well acquainted with. the 
young painter's name, which by this time took 
high rank among those belonging to the ‘rst 
artists of the day, and he had seen mauy of’ his 
lately finished and most successful works as 
well. 
| “Are you quite sure as to ite being genuine? 

r, Carsbrook is etill:a young man. He has 
not painted many pictutes yet,and they are all 
| of zeeat value, It seems odd thati you should 
' 

i 
| 
} 
; 
' 


2 22 


exclaimed: 





nt 


have one of them ‘iu: your possessicv. You see, 
being in business, I’m hound to epesk plainly, aad 
look sharply efter my own interests.” 

“Jf you entertain any doubts respecting the 
| picture itself, or our right, to lay claim to it, I 
io not wish you to purchase it,” Susie replied, 
| firmly.. “It ean easily be disposed of to rome 
| other dealer. it was given to.me by Mr. Cars- 
' brook some yeara ago, before he had gained any 
fame or success as an artist.. [ could furnish you 
with names and addresses that would quickiy 
convince you of its genuineness were such a pro- 
ceeding neceseary. My father can also scepunt 
for our having «uch a valuable work to dispose 
of ima satisfactory manner.” 

And thea, with only an occasional falter in her 
voice; she related the history of the picture under 
discussion, touching as briefly. a5 possib'e upon 
Will Carsbrook’s early life, and his departure 
| from. Deerbrook, his native place, to seek his 
| fortune in London. 











The picture—a parting gift to an old play- 
| fellow. and schoolmate—would vever have been 
| such a 


proceeding absolutely necessary, 

“Tf you donot care to purchase io,”’.she said, 
{\in > conclusion, “we must take. it, to another 
) dealer, since we require a certain sum of money 
for immediate use, and have no other means of 
| raising ib,” 

But the picture-dealer had oc wish to let such 
| a good bargain slip through hia fingers. The 

atory he had just heard: bore’the stamp of truth 
| upon it; besides, while listeniug to it, his keen 
eyes had been! ecauning every cinute detail in 
the painting before him dowa- to. the initial 
sorawied in the corner. 

He recognized the work of @ master-hand in 
every stroke, and he determinad \tv secure it for 
his own at all risks. ; 

.“' We may be able to come to térms,” he com- 
menced, dubiously, ' I've only gob your word as 
to its being a genuine Carsbrook, you know; 
but as the subject and treatment are both good 
I don't mind offeriog you fifty pounds for it on 
spec.” ; 

“It is genuine,’ Susie raplied, quickly, with 
au angry sparkle in her dark eyes ; ‘* and on that 
account is is worth a much larger.amount thaw 
the sum you offer for it. If Leannot obtain the 
required amount | shall not sell the picture at 

” 


|e bad not circumstances rendered 





Finding that he had to deal with?an expert 





practical littlé woman, nob to be- talked down, 
or induced to accept a low price for what she-had 
to dispose of, the ‘picbure-dealer,: after .many 
protestations, consented to pay 4 »mueh: larger, 
gum for the coveted picture than the one’ he bad 
first mentioned, o much for commercial 
morslity. 

“] hope Mr. Carsbrook will never-know that 
I have sold his gift,” she romarked regretfully, as: 
she put the little roll of notes into ber ‘puree. 
“Tt is like parting from-an old ‘friend to leave 
the picture behind.” 

“Tt may not come under. hia notice,” said 
the. man, consolingiy; her .evidont. distresa 
arousing his compassion in some slight degres. 
“Such a thing ia by no méans unlikely, Good 
moruing.”’ 

And thera was nothing for Andrew. and--bia 
daughter.to'do save to turn their steps in. the 
Girection of -home, and. leave the picture behiud 
in thé keeping of its new owner. 

Susie waited: tilkothe ¢veniug came, and then 
she made her way to Lord Ausley’s house’ in 
Park-lane, ‘and requésted to see Lady Analey. 
Tn: obedience to 'theorder that Edith had not 
forgotten to leave with her servants she was 
taken upstairs tothe dressing-room, where. the 
mistress of the houwsé,. seated -befure.a large 
mirror, was in the ach of. having! her lustrous, 
wavy browa hair bruslied and arranged by her 
maid, ; 

The latter; sallow, stylish-looking French- 
woman, threw a keen, inquisitive glanee at Susie 
as she entered the room; as.if she would fain have 
discovered the business thas brought her there, 
What a lovely room it: was, Susie thought, as 
she glanced round it with’ the keeu admiration 
for beautiful and artistic “sunroundipga. that 
formed part of her nature | ! 

The lace-draped toilette-table,. with, igs wax- 


; lights and gleaming silver service, the chairs aud 
| couches of white enamelled wood and quilted 


satin, the marble mantelpiece, the rich, silken 
hangings, and the subtle, exquisite perfume that 
impregnated the eutire room, spoke-of, wealth ; 
and luxury, mingled with, gracefal, bigh-bred 
refinement, 

“Well, Susie, what. is your, news, child }” 
Lady Ausley inquired, when the maid had been 
dismissed. "And she .staod beside her foster- 
sister. robed in black velvet, trimmed with old 
point lace, diamond stars in. ber small ears, and 
a costly bracelet clasping’each round, white arm. 
“] hope you bave come to tell me svout,some 
good thing that has arrived for yourself.” 

“You will. ba disappointed, thes, since my 
visit concerns your ira more than my own,” 
she replied, with a little smile of satisfaction, as 
she placed the notes she bad. received from. the 
picture-dealer ia Edith’g, hand... “Will, they-- 
added to what you have already, saved— be eufli- 
cieut to redeem the jewels, dear Lady Anuley *” 

Edith peg om notes,.and then uttered an 
exclaraation of joyful surprise, : Revie 

* More than saaicient,” she said, thankfully, 
while a look ‘of intense relief passed over her 
lovely face, ‘ I ahall be: able to redeem them ad 
once ; but Susie, you. dear, generous gilj,am I 
justified in taking such a large aum from you, 
even for s time, until I: am able to pay ib back 
ngain? Tel’ me,how;did you contrive to obtain 
it? Your own earningy L know could not -have 
produced all this.” . eat 

“Lecld Mi, Caverns siniere in order to 
raise the money you required,” replied her fester, 
sister, briefly. , 

‘Tam so sorry,” said Edith, regretfully, . ‘1 
know how dear that painting was to you, Susie. 
How shall Lever be able to reward you for so 
much self-denial? Icannot un 
why the work of an unknown artist 
such a large sum of money.” se wee og) hae 

And then, for the sesond time, Susie,had to zo 
through the unpleasant, task of revealing her long 
cherished secret respectiag, the young painter's 
changed fortune, aad his: ; phaviour 


towards herself, ep. srt 
swith conduct?” 


* What, can he mean by 


| Edith exclaimed, indignantly, at the conclusion 


of the quietly-teld. Little parrative, under which 
so much bravely borne pain was concealed, “ie 
has treated you very, badly, Susie, Jb seems 
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almost too strange to be true—thie story of the 
wonderful changes that has taken place in his 
life ? 


“Tb mever once occurred to me that the famous 
Mr,  Carsbrook, whose pictures excite so much 
attention, copld possibly be in any way counected 
with the pc uggling artis: of days gone by, 
and your boyish lover, Susie! J was eo full of 
my own trouble when I SE van rom the other 
day that I quite forxot fo. any uéstions 

it him, |S Ought to "be dche in the 
matter ; such heartless eflroutery ought ndt to 


un wD ged 
a tone get 
explanation,” replied, with a gleam of un- 
shed teala be hae weet dark 8 ee 1 cannot 
he!p joving him atill, ia ipive ofall but he shall 
never be made aware of or troubled by my love 


since he no longer values it.” ee 
_ «Tf ever I meet him in society Thal baraly 
be able to refrain from making some’ allusion to 
the pias and the cruclty contained in broken 
vows, just to ce if he has any heart or cons 
left, or whether’ be has painted them all away, 
vatd Lady Ansley, with « great deal of warmth, 

You will not do so unless you wish to pain 
me ‘very deeply,” rejoined her foster-sister, 
vety earnestly and proudly, "I do not wish Mr, 
Carsbrook to be reminded of my existence by 2 
third person, since his own heart does not prompt 
the recollection.” ogee ce GEE iP elat onae 

y Aneley wot? lier recdverd jewels at « 


grand ball that took place.on the followfog night 
where they attracted universa! spiniration and 


p Susie Ward, sitting Th het little. room, and 
working far into ihe’ night to make up for lost 
time, dashed -away every now and then the 
tiresome tears that would rise when. she glanced 
up ab the empiy apace in the wall where.the pis- 
ture had formerly bung. its absence seemed..to 
render her life yet Badder acd Tess hopeful than 
ib rs been part rt . F 
“ “fT was glad to sea that you wore your 
diamonds dat “night, Bait “ah the Cai ét’s 
ball,” tard Ansley remarked to, his wife, bylin 4 
sat ad breakfast on the following morping. ‘I 
Was “beginning to thik, you had foresworn 
jewels altogether ; you so séldoni wore them,” 
re | fe them on last night more to satisfy you 


‘fox any other reason,” she replied, languidly 
& Feeling of intense thankfulness and relief 
possessing her at the tame time, “ For ordinary 
occasions I prefer flowers to any other orna- 
ménte.”’ sioigiben : 

“ Tlowers are more suitable for a girl only just 
Oh said Lord Ansley. “A queenly young 
wifé looks best in' her jewels, But it matters 
little whab, you wear, faith, since you always 
look ejtially beautiful. You may congratulate 
yourself on haying just received that rarest of 
all rare ‘gifts, a complinieat from your hus- 
band.” 

Theré was a worn, wearied look on Lord Ans- 
le¥’s face that seexocd to belie his jesting words, 
Faith remarked it, and wondered more than a 
little what could have occtirted to produce it; 
but the barrier of reserve ihat existed between 
berseh€ and ber hueband prevented. her from 
putting any questions fo him, in order fo dis- 
cover the cause of anxiety, 





CHAPTER Yi. 


Avone the other’ passengers” landed at Dover, 
after s ‘very ‘rough and unodmfortable 
acrosa fro Ostend, was & tall, broadshouldered 
man in & rough overcoat, who had wisely remaitied 
on deck afl throng’ the short ‘voyage, A order to 
ercape Lhe companidnship of the mivaning, groati- 
tng, Proxitéte “teortalé” who tufted’ the: cabin 
Lelow into an Tnfetno, seddhd “only to that 


. 


imagined by Dante, 


Ip Would bave betu a difficult’ matter for any’ | 
of his old Yorkshire acquaintances to réc ; 
in the boi, well grow, well teheed traveller, 
with his thick métistache and grave thoughtful’ 
face, the slender, high-spirited, poverty-stricken’ 
~Will Cursbrook of years gone by. 





Business copaedted with hiv calliag butt brought 
es to Eogland for a few days, eadly against 


“Ad he got into’ the train that was to convey 
bim to town he registered a mente! vow to the 
effect thet he“would spend ‘as short a space. of 
time ve possible ff his native land, which, for 
several reasons, had become hateful to him ia the 
extreme. 

Wihiam Carebrook had neither neglected nor 
forgotten ‘the girl towhoni his first strong, 
earnest love had been’ given, No desire to act 
falsely towards her had ever crossed his wind. 

The estrangement/and the utter want of com- 
munication existing ‘between Susie Wyurd and 
hindtelf were only the restlt of a ecries of wnfor. 
tunate circumstances over which he had possessed 
no’ contre), 

After writiug to inform her of his intended 
departure he had ‘réally ‘started for Rome, in 
company with a brother artixt. But on the way 
there he had formed one of the enfferere'in a 
terrible railway accidéut, His friend had been 
killed’ on the’ spot, and he himeelf had lain for 
matiy months in’ foreign hospital, bereft of 
both kpeech and rekison, ' ' 

“A skilful ‘Operation having, ‘by slow degrees, 
restored him io lifé*and”health, he had lost 10 
time in writing home to Deerbrook, to ese 
Susie's fears concerning his long‘ silence. 

But, to hie surprise’ @nd sorrow, no loving, 
sympathetic letter’ reached’ himr from the girl‘he 
was engaged to in return for the one he had 
sent to her, 

His tmcle wrote to’ him) however, telling him 
that the Wards had deft Deérbrook and gone to 
live in London, but to what particulor part of 
the great wilderness of bricks and mortar they 
ae winged their’ fight no one in the Village 

new. : % 

Almost frantié froma ‘the ‘effects’ of disappoint- 
ment dud anxiety Carsbrovk’ bad returned’ td’ 
England as soon avhe was deplored fit to travé}, 
and made his way to, Deerbrook: a 
* There’ great chonges awaited him, Sir‘Ray- 
nita was deed, ‘and his daughter’ had’ pone away. 
Andrew Ward dvd Susie Had also vinished from 
their old hérne, now the sbode of a long-headéd 
copay Scotch steward, and no oue cothd ve ag 

@ young man as td their present vhereabott 

He had carefully-words gdvertisements in- 
sérted in the daily papére; ke” entployed “private 
detectives, he traverséd fle strests day after day 
in the Hope of coming suddenly across ‘those 
whom he longed’to find, 

Bab uo good result—no gleam of information 
respecting Andrew Ward and"his daughter came 
to Teward his exertions, At length, sick at heart, 
be had abatidoned the vain search and gone back 
to Ttaty; » vslgrdoe' ut 
He had then given himss!f wholly to*his work; 
in orderto stifle thought, and his great talent 
had quickly met with the notice and distinction 
that it merited among the art-loving Italians. His 
fame had spread rapidly until ib reached his 
pr land; and Susie herselfhad been made aware 
of it, 


England for exhibition, he continued to live 
pei ay nd than return to the land which held 
for him little beyond regrets snd sad, unsatisfied 
longings.” ~ * 

Will Carsbrook was far’ from ‘being’ a happy 
man, it Rpite of the riches and famé that his genius 
het wot for him. ; 

The Yinage of thé girl-he loved was never long 
absent from bis mind, His powerlessness to dis. 
cover” her—to explalii “away all’ that ‘must 
seemi's9 strange and truel to ber in bis ‘own'con- 
duct ‘was’ blowly But ‘surély telling upon’ him, 
crushing down the fiirest hopes Contained in: his 
life, and making him old and grave before ‘his 
lime, Re ioe ' 4 

The butiriéss which“had broaght hit’ to Eng 
land Was’ soon’ despatched, ‘leaving him free to 
return cr¢e more to his home in‘italy. 

The invitations that rained down u hite 
| from all quarters were frequontiy declined, mutch 
to fhe diseppointinent of thie 'fair senders, He 
hadno wish bo avail himself of them, avd he looked 





cken’ | forward to hiv returm with ‘feelings of consider: 


* 


able relief, 


trolling listlessly through the crowded streets, 
on the day previous to his departure from Eng 
land, Will Carebrook’s attention was presently 
atiracted towards alittle group of people collected 
round the window of « picture dealer’s shop. 
Crossing the road in order to discover the source 
of general interest, he beheld ‘o his boundless 
astonishment, the picture which had formed his 
parting gift to Susie Ward— Young Lochinvar.” 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, in a puzzied, albeiti 
delighted toze. ‘How could it possibly “have 
drifted into this‘ fellow’s hands, I wonder !” 

Carsbrock entered the chop, and inquired for 
the owner of it, who quickly made his appearance, 

“Has that painting been in| your possession 
long?” he said, briefly, his heart beating wildly 
with mingled hope and fear, as he pofoted to the 
principal object of attraction—the white elephant 
of the picture-dealer’s atock-in-trade. 

Tithe man could only furnish him with some 
information respecting the previous owners of 
the picture, end their presen’ address, ‘thus en: 
avling him to find Susie without any further 
trouble or delay, what happiness mighd yet bein 
store for them both ! 

“be parties from whom I purchased the 
paiusing by. Wiiliata ' Carabrooks,” replied the 

eater, cautiously, ‘brought it tomy shop about 
two months ago, sir, I[t is of great value, and f 
have not fornd-anyone yet who cares to give the 
eum that I want for it.” 

“What sort of people were they'?™ ingtifred 
Carsbrock, eagerly. “Do you happén to know 
their address?” 

“They were very anxious to keep in thé back 
ground,” the other rejoined, with ati amount of 
slow deliberate reflection ere he committed him- 
self’ to a reply that exasperated the impatient 
man before him to the last degree, “ Pcrhaps 
they've come down in the'World, and @idn’t ant 
people to know they’d been obliged to sé} the 
picture, Idon’t think T’can tell yoy' anything 
about therc, sir,” , 

Look here, will this saticfy you?” -snid tho 
painter, quickly, handing “his card across the 
counter as he spoke. ‘*Lam William’ Carsbrook, 
fol am ‘very avxious to“obtain the address 
the young lady from whom I have no’doult 5 
purchased the: picture dn jon}} Lier father 
is an old friend of mine, and, having quite lost 
sight of then:-both —for—-sometime past, I 
naturally wisi to seek them out aud inform them 
of my return to England, Give me their addrees 
and I will repurchase the. painting at/your own 
price,” ¢ 

The picture-deaier’s small eyes sparkled gice- 
fully as he reésived the unusually! good hw ih he 
was pbout to make. nrTY 





‘Although from time to tite he sent pictures to, 


Hes furnished William” Carsbrook ‘with the 
| required addreew, which he» had written > down 
| from motives of prudence onenying the picture, 
while ‘he demanded a price for the luriot that 
was ‘far in ndvance of the’sum he had paid for 
it, 

“J will write you a cheque for'the mount, 
and you can send the picture to my hotel, the 
Grosvenor, this evening,’ Carsbrook remarked, 
as he quitted the shop, } 

Then, hailing @ passing hansom, -he was driven 
rapidly ‘away in the direction of ‘the Yard's 
lodgings. 

He fAoticed with regret the poverty-stricken 

ot ‘Of the’ stréet iat ‘which it was situated,’ as 
the driver slackened rein, while cabby’s opinion 
of his well-dressed fare went down to zeru, 

No’ “real gent” ‘would condeicend to visit 
such a neighbourhood, he said, mentally, while 
an ‘air Of lofty disgust dietidguished hie caanner 
—-disguet which liberals payment only partiy 
served to dispel. 

Arid Sue loved ihe breezy avoors 80° dem ty,” 
Willian Osrsbrook- reflected with a feeling of 
intens@ compasrion «at bis’ heart, #3 he stumb/ed 
up: the: dark ‘staircase—his'eyes still dazzled: by 
the sunlight’ left behind-towards the room-to 
whith he had* been “directe’: by the grimy old 
woman who’ opened the door, “What must 
ehé hot Have suffered in such a den ss this, my 
poor ‘little ‘girl; bub Wi ges her away frow it 
now 4? oor ac possible’ IF wonder whotehe’ll 
say when the sees me,” 





A well-known musical voice said “ Come in,’ 
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in answer to his modest knock, and Will Cars- 
brook entered the room without any more ado, 


his tal! form completely blocking up the narrow 


doorway as he did so. 
** Susie 
went quickly forward to meet the trembling, 


astonished girl, with the great shy, dark eyes, 


and pale iace flooded with sudden joy, who 


dropped her work aud rose from her chair with 


a stifled exclamation on beholding him. ‘“ Thank 


Heaven, ! have found you at lest! What must 


you think of me for «taying away eo long? But 
you will forgive me when you know all, since my 


absence was owing to no fault of my own.” 

And Susie, forgetful of pride, resentment, and 
wounded feeling, of everything save the one glad 
fact. that her lover had returned to her, bestowed 
10 word of reproach upon him as he put bis 
strong arma round her and clasped her to his 
heart in a long, silent embrace. 

**Oh, Will, why have you stayed avay from 
me #o long #"”’ she eaid pieseantly, with sparkling 
tear-gemmed eyes. ‘ You cannot tell what I 
have euffered since we parted so long ago ab 
Deerbrook.”’ 

“T have not been altogether free from pain 
and anxiety either,” he replied fondly; “but 
my Jong silence and the wandering life I have 
led combine to form a long story, Susie; I 
cannot do better than to make you acquainted 
with it at once,” 

And then the young painter entered into 
lengthy explanations, only interrupted by ao occa- 
sioual exclamation of sy apathy or astonishment 
from hie attentive listener. 

“You see it was owing to uo fault of mine 
that we drifted apart, aud completely lost sight 
of each other for a time,” be said in con- 
clusion. 

“Tam eo thankful—oh, so thankful, that you 
were not killed with your companion in that 

dreadful accident,” Susie replied, with a little 
shudder, “ When I saw your name in the papers 
from time to tims, Will, and read of the fame 
and success that your great talent had won for 
you, I little thought that death had been so near 
to you, or that you had euffered eo much in a 
strange land.” 


(Continued on page 619.) 
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NOT HER MOTHER. 
—0i— 


Leas Araerton sat by the open window one 
bright afternoon in June, the gentle breeze bring- 
lug a slight flush to her olive cheeks and gently 
tossing the dark ringlets of her hair. 

She was the very embodiment of graceful and 

sect womanhood; and the newly-awakened 
love that shone in her liquid blue eyes, as she 
gazed upon the wide-spreading lawn, made her 
iair picture of nature's own art, 

Suddenly the sound of light footeteps on the 
soft carpet behind, and the rustle of « silken 
dress, caused her to turn and meet the kindly 
gaze of Mra. Atherton, a handsome, motherly 
wroman of about forty years of age, with a lace 
headdress crowning her si!lver-streaked hair. 

“Deah, my dear,” she said, gently, a touch 
of pain in her tone, “I am glad to find you alone, 
for i have something of great importance to say 
to you.” 

And sesting berself by Leah’s side she un- 
folded a parcel she held in her band, and dis- 
cloaed to view several dain‘ty articles of infant's 
clothing and one littie shoe 

Noting Leah's astonished gaze, she placed her 
delicate white hand on the girl’sarm, and said,— 

“Leah, my darling, I have kept my secret 
from you a long time-—too loag, I fear—-but 
now that you are soon to become the wife of Mr 
Hastings I feel it my duty to tell you all.” 

“Do not fear for me, mamma,” cried Leah, 
as she fingered the ting garments. “ But tell 
me, where did these litule saites of clothes come 
from? Surely, no living chiid ever wore them ?” 

“Yes, my dear, a living child wore them,” 
replied Mra. Atherton; “and that child was 
you,” 


my darling,” he cried gladly, as he 


Leah’s blue eyes grew wide with wonder, but 
she made no reply; so Mrs. Atherton con- 
tinued,— 

“When your father and I were married we 
went on our wedding trip to the seaside. One 
night there was a dreadful shipwreck. Your 
father was on the shore, and after the confusion 
was over, and he had afforded all the aid that lay 
in his power, he started back in the direction of 
our hotel, when the crying of a child attracted 
his attention ; and turning, he peered through 
the darkness, and there, standing _ a boat that 
was turned bottom upward, was a little child. 

“She had long, black hair, that hung in damp, 
silken curle about her tiny shoulders and ra 
ae she saw him she held out her hands and 
sald,— 

**Papa, Leah so sleepy! Take her to her 
cradle!’ 

** He lifted the child up and brought it to the 
hotel with him, where I kissed and cried over it 


all _ 

“That child, Leah, was you. We never 
found the slightest clue te your parents; no 
doubt they were on board when the vessel sank, 
These were the clothes you had on, and this 
little shoe was on your foot when I undressed 
you that night. The little mate to it was never 
tound.” 

D ~og the recital of the story Leah’s face had 
berone deathly pale ; and when Mrs. Atherton 
SS young girl threw both arms about 

er 


“Oh, mother, mother!” she cried, ‘“‘have I 
no more claim on you than that? Are you 
not my own mother? Why, oh, why did you 
tell me {” 

“Leah, my child,” replied her mother, “if 
you were indeed my own daughter I could love 
you no more” 

“ But mother,” interposed Leah, “how can I 
ever repay yout How can I ever thank you for 
the care and love you have given me during all 
these long years!” ‘ 

* By being the same dutiful daughter you have 


always been,” replied Mre. Atherton. “ And 
now, Leah, you can do as you choose in to 
telling Mr. Fisstings 3 Ib hp make avy differ- 
ence to me.” 


— she placed the little garments in Leah’s 


Pp. 

“Yes, mother, I will tell him all, It will be 
better. J wish to keep no secret from him.” 

And rising, she made her way out and down by 
the cool shady summer-house, where she seated 
herself on a low rustic chair and waited anxiously 
for the arrival of ber lover. 

“ What will he say? Will it make any dif- 
ference to him?" was her mental comment, 

And while thus musing she heard the sound 
of ap g footateps, and hastily raising ber 
eyes, beheld a woman standing near by, regard- 
ing Ler closely. 

That the woman was of a coarse and common 
nature was apparent at once. As she stood 
gazing at Leal, her dark, bleared eyes glittered 
with triumph. ‘ 

“Who be’s the owner of those dainty traps 
lying in your lap?” she asked, in deep, guttural 
tones. 

“What do you want?” demanded Leah, 
epringing to her feet. “ And by what authority 
do you ask that que:tion !” 

“By what authority?” cried the woman, in 
mocking tones, “ By the authority of » mother. 
Come, miss, none of yer airs, Yer must come 
home and live wid yer kin.” 

And she stretched out her dark, bony hand. 

** Don’t touch me!” cried Leah, recoiling in 
disgust. “ What you say is false, I repeat it— 
your etory is untrue, Leave these grounds ai 
once!” 

“Not much!” answered the woman, seating 
herself on the grass. “I’ve come to claim my 
daughter, and I'd like to know who'll hinder me! 
I've waited all these long years. Misther Ather- 
ton has been eddicating you to play the piany 
and read fine books, while I have scratched and 
dug to keep a shelter over my head and a decent 
meal’s wittals in my mouth. But I’m done with 
that kind of thing now, and I want a handsome 








“Come, I want money now, and when I get it 
I'll leave you to live on in your finery. I have 
suffered enough through you. I was only sixteen 
mer ge was per'se sale sie toatl 

“Oh, you needn’b turn so my fine lady, 
though you are ashamed to own your own mother. 
But a bet my last cent. yer won't like to tell 
that fine gent that ye be’s goin’ te marry, nor 
that your father died in prison many years ago. 
He was tried and convicted for the murder of 
his brother; so, yer see, if I chooee to tell, [ 
could make a deal of fuss, It will be wuth yer 
time and chink to keep me well paid.” 

“It’s a lie—a cruel, wicked lie!” cried Leal 
wringing her hands, “You are a base, 
woman to tell such an untruth! You cannot, 
dare not, prove your vile atory!” 

“Wait till you see!” hissed the woman, a 


wicked gleam lighting the cr depths of ber 
eyes. “I can prove it, and Here’s the 
proof |” and she drew from her the mate 
to the tiny shoe that lay unheeded on the grass 


at Leah's feet. “I had just taken it off when 
the ship struck. I had you on my lap, bud you 
were wrenched from my arms in the confusion.” 

Leah sank back on low rustic chair, 

“ Merciful Heaven!” she cried, clasping her 
hands and raising her dark blue eyes, from which 
all the old love-light had fled. “It is true—too 
true |" 

And her white face became seb in speechless 


agony, 

oy haven't much time to spend,” chimed in 
the woman, “ A decent woman like meself must 
earn her own livia’. Be ye comin’ back to live 
wid yer own flesh and blood ¢” 

“Bush!” oried Lesh “You have eaid 
enough | a oo I will see 
you soon again, and tell you my decision, But,” 
she added, “I would die before I would retura 
to you, , Take this money and leave the grounds 


at once. 

“Very well, my dear!" chuckled the hag, as 
she clutched the gold pieces Lesh in her 
band. “If you keep me well I'll let you 
live on in your finery; but if you don’t, re- 
member———” 

And shaking her bony finger she 
moved away, while i.eab clasped her cold, white 
hands, and raised ber eyes to heaven in mute 
appeal. 

Could she return to the house and tell her 
story? Could she see a change come over the 
face of the woman who had been more than a 
mother to her? Could she see Frank Hastin 
grow cold and indifferent towards ber, or shi 
she keep her secret and live on as before ¢ 

No, no! she could never keep it back, and be 
deceptive to those she loved; but ehe could die! 
Yes, that would be the best of all! 

And turning, she cast one more glance at the 
home she loved ao well. 

Her head w dizzy and faint; she felt her 
senses quéeily leaving her, and she quickened 
ber stepe towards the lake, that shone clear as 
crystal over the smooth, white pebbles beneath, 

There was a little cry to Heaven for mercy, & 

splash, and Leah Atherton would have ended her 
earthly career for ever, had not her lover, Frank 
Hastings, been passing through the grounds. 
He saw her fall, little dreaming but that it was 
accidental, and quickening his pace he plunged 
in after his affianced bride and bore her, dripping 
wet and unconscious, back to the happy home she 
had left but a few short hours before. 

A long spell of sickness followed, in which, 
when Leah was delirious, she unfolded the secret 
which preyed upon her mind to the patient 
watchers by her bedside, unconscious of the many 
tears that were shed by those who loved her so 


dearly. 

” ref Miss Atherton in?” asked a small, pert 
boy, one morning, as he stood in the corridor of 
the Atherton h “ There’s a woman dying in 
the hospital that wants to see her.” 

The old butler eyed the urchin closely, and 
then turned to deliver the message to his 
mistress, 

She was reclining on a low couch in the 
morning-room, and Frank Hastings eat near by 
reading to her. 





price to make me hold my tongue. 


“Frank,” she said, after she had learned the 
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butiler’s errand, “ will you go! Perhaps it is 
some poor woman I have forgotten, Take her 
this—she may need it.” 

And she laid a smali purse in his hand. 

He smiled, and taking his hat, made his way 
out of the house, and down the street, 

the hospital, he was shown to the 
sick woman’s couch. 

She raised her dark, heavy eyes to his face. 

“ Are you Frank Hastings |” she asked feebly. 

He nodded and sat down, and then she told the 
following story,— 

** Many years ago I was employed by Lady De 
Vill as a nurse *for her little child Leah, My 
lady’s health was very bad, and the doctor 
ordered her to travel, and she decided to take a 
trip to America, 

‘During the voyage there was a dreadful 
storm. My lady and lord were in the saloon, 
and I was In the state-room undressing my 
charge. ; 

“I had just unbuttoned one of her little shoes 
when the ship struck. My lady rushed in and 
took the child in her arms, 

* When the captain found the vessel was going 
to sink, he had a boat made ready, the only one 
that was left—the reet had been washed away 
| the storm. 

‘They filled it with women and children ; but 
when my lady found she would have to leave 
her husband behind, she refused to go. But 
after they had kissed little Leah many times, my 
lady = her in my arms and said,— 

‘You go, Meta—go and take my baby with 
you, and if I never get back to land,’ says she, 
‘write to my baby’s grandma, and tell her to love 
her for my sake.’ 

“TI takes the child, glad enough to 
but her father and mother never r 
As soon a3 I got on shore I fainted, and when I 
comes back to my senses, Leah was gone. 

“I looked around a bit and found thata 
wealthy gentleman, by the name of Atherton, 
had took her, and I held my tongue, knowing it 
would serve me in time of need, 

“That isall Leab knows the rest. I told 
—e was her mother, but she will soon know 

tter, 


away, 
od. 


“ Be sure that you tell ber all, and take her 


these things. 

** On this bit o’ paper is her grandma's adirses, 
who lives in E 3 and this little locket be- 
longed to her mother. % 

“Tt has her parents’ pictures in, and hee— 
yes | were all taken just before they left Hurope. 

this is the mate to the little shoe which she 


has, 
Take ‘em all-—I am dying!” 
ae lay back, and in a few moments 
ire 
nk hastened back to the home of his 
affianced, and told her the strange story he had 


Leah shed many, many bitter tears over the 
sweet faces of her parents’ pictures, and the 
tear-blotted letter that came from her grand- 
mother, in answer to the one she sent to Europe, 
—w their relationship with happinese and 
ove. 

Not long afterward Frank urged her to seb 
the day for the wedding. 

You cannot complain,” he said amiling, “ for 
I have waited very patiently.” 

‘When the tant time arrived, Leah looked 
exceedingly fair’ fi her white satin robe and 
diamond jewels, the excitement brioging a bright 
flush to her pale cheek. 

“You are beautiful to-day, Leah!” Frank 


said, proudly, as he led the way to the altar, 
where the white-haired clergyman who 
would make them man and wife, 

° A cm 2 


Years have now rolled by, and Leah is sur- 
rounded by bright and happy children, who 
often gather around her at night and beg her to 
show them the locket and little shoes, and tell 
them the story of her life, and of the strange 
woman who visited her in the garden, and how 

their mamma was when the dying woman 
she was not her mother, 





BERYL'S MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mrs, Dent had loved her motherlese niece 
very dearly, and she missed Beryl a greab dea! 
in the first months of their separation ; indeed, 
Uncle Joe, who was not wont to reproach his 
wife, made a complaint against her on this 


score. 

“Three of our own children have left the nest, 
Julia,” he sald, a little gravely one night, “ and 
I don’t hear you perpetually wondering if they 
are happy. af you are content to be 
parted from the girls and young Joe you needn't 
fret so after Beryl.” 

Mrs, Dent sighed. 

“My girls are simple-minded, warm-hearted 
creatures, Joe, who wouldn't torment themselves 
over trifies ; it’s altogether different with Beryl 
If I once knew she and Sir Denis had hit it off 
all right I shouldn’t mind; but Beryl is so 
like her mother, and Kathleen died more of a 
broken heart than anything else that I could 
make out.” 

"I don’t believe in broken hearts,” said 
Joseph, proeaically ; ‘‘Kathleen Chesney had 
everything to make her happy, and if she 
coulda’t be contented with an honest, true- 
hearted husband like your brother she deserved 
to be miserable,” 

** John was a bit old for Kathleen,” caid Mrs. 
Dent, who was that rare thing a woman capable 
of doing justice to her brother’s wife; “and I 
never thought he was devoted to her. He mar- 
ried her because my father had made up his 
mind his beir should have a noble wife, and ‘ the 
Honourable Kathleen Chesney’ sounded well ; 
but be never loved her—as you loved me, Joe.” 

‘* Well, Lam sure I thought he never seemed 
the same fellow after she died,” said Mr. Dent, 
simply ; “ anyway, Julia, if Bery!'s ta were 
unhappy that’s no reason she should be, Denis 
Adair is as true a man as I ever met, and if the 
girl could only geb her money out of her head, 
and not take up foolish fancies, she would have 
nothing left to wish for.” 

It was rather strange that, coming so soon 
after that conversation, the following day a 
stranger should call at the Oaks, and ask to 
see Mr, Dent, sending in his card, inacribed 
Colonel Trevlyn,” while below had been written 
in pencil “ on business concerning the late John 
Chesney.” 

Mr. Dent congratulated himeelf that his wife 
was out. A strapge presentimend warned him 
the visit would prove of an unpleasant nature, 
He went into the library—where the stranger 
had been shown—first instructing the servants 
that he was not to be disturbed on any pretext 
whatever. 

He found a tall, aristocratic-looking man, with 
grey hair and sunburnt face, The Colonel looked 
every inch a soldier, and, what is more, be had a 
face which inspired confidence. Even Joseph 
Dent, who wae not ekilled in reading character, 
felt he saw a mat incapable of fraud, in whom 
he might confidently trust, 

“JT cannot ia the least understand the writing 
on your card,” he testily ; ‘‘ my brother- 
in-law, John Cheaney, has been dead for years,” 

“It he were living I would not have troubled 
you, Mr, Dent. I have been abroad a long time, 
I was ordered to India the year of John Chesaney’s 
marriage. Circumstances made me anxious not 
to return to England ; and so, when my regiment 
came home, i exchanged into another. I have 
only been in England & few weeks, and ib was 
only since my return that I learned my old 
chum’s whole fortune had gone to his daughter 
Beryl, When I heard she was married the 
matter seemed more intricate than I could cope 
with alone, and I have come here to consult you 
about it. You were John Chesney’s executor, I 
believe?” 

He made a will, leaviog Beryl to my guardian- 
ship,” said Joseph Dent, gravely ; “ but, as far 
aa pecuniary matters went, he had. nothing to 
bequeath ; his father’s will disposed of the 
property absolutely,” 


“So I have been told. Would you mind 
answering one question? Did Lady dair’s 
grandfather leave her his property by pame, or 
only to her as the child of his son?” 

“T can’t imagine what you are driving at, sir,” 
said Mr, Dent, stiffly; “what if I decline to 
answer you }” 

**You would, probably, perpetrate a cruel 
injustice ; but ne doubt I could obtain a copy of 
the will at Somerset House.” 

“Twill nod put you to that trouble and ex- 
pense,” replied Mr. Dent, curtly. ‘‘ My father- 
in-law, Joshua Chesney, left two hundred thou- 
rand pounds to his son John, to descend intact 
to his eldest son, or failing a son, to his eldest 
daughter. If the children of John Chesney left 
no issue the fortune would reverb to the younger 
son, Richard, John’s half-brother; that is, the 
two hundred thousand pounds, the balance that 
might have accumulated would be at John’s 
disposal, or his children’s; as a fact, though 
Bery! was his only child, John devised his savings 
to her by name.” 

“ Precisely ; Mr. Dent, you must prepare for a 
great surprise; but 1 can prove my words, I 
have reason to believe that Beryl Chesney, your 
niece and ward, was not her father’s only child, 
as she most certainly was not his first-born.’ 

Joseph Dent atill suspected nothing. 

“The first-born, a boy, died in infancy.” 

“ Bat before your brother-in-law married Lady 
Adair’s mother he had a wife and children. 
Don’t look so horrified, Mr, Dent ; the poor lady 
died # full year before Johu married the Honour- 
able Kathleen, who was his lawfu) wife, just as 
Bery] Adair is hie legitimate daughier, though 
not his heiress,” 

And the Colonel’s tale, when shorn of the in- 
terruptione caused by Jue’s-frequend questions, 
wae simple and straightforward snough. 

Heand John Chesney had been friends from 
boyhood ; Jobn, kept in leading strings by his 
father, had never dared to confess at home. 
when he fell in love with a penniless governess, 
but he cared for her too such to give her 
up, and so married Clara Jecks privately at a aea- 
side church, giving his owa full name and dex- 
cribiug himself as son of Joshua Chesney, soap- 
manufacturer. 

“She was a very pretty little thing,” said the 
Colonel, “and ladylike, too ; she had no relations 
but a sister who was engaged tos needy curate; 
it you.doubt my words search the registry at 
Weston, in Essex, and you will find it just aa I 
tell you. 

“My regiment was stationed ab Colchester 
then, ouly an hour’s journey from Weston, and I 
often ran over tosee my friend and bis wife, i 
stood godfather to their firstborn child, who was 
christened Helen, and who, if living, ia the owner 
of Lady Adair's fortune.” 

Joseph Denb groaned aloud ; he actually wiped 
the drops of perspiration from his face 0 troubled 
was he at the Colonel's disclosures, 

Be felt that such 8 man was incapable of false- 
hood; besides, whabp motive could he have in 
bringing such a story to Beryl’s late guardian 
if he could not prove it? 

"Your godchild may be dead,” he said at last ; 
‘tif ib were not inhumen I think I should say I 
hoped she was.” 

She may be dead,” agreed the Colonel; “ bub 
there waa certainly another child, a second girl, 
though I never heard her name. The mother died 
at her birth, and then John’s sister-in-law—who 
had just married her curate--took care of the 
two babies, Jobucame home to hie father and 
actually—he was not a stroog character unfortu- 
nately proposed to the Hon. Kathleen speedily, 
without telling either her or his family of the 
existence of the two children his ‘ead wife had 
left him.” 

Mr, Dent stared at the Colonel in biank dis- 


may. 

But they would be women grown by this 
time, perhaps married.” 

My godchild would be twenty-four and her 
sister aboud twenty-three, There was bardly a 
year between them.” 

Joseph Dent walked the whole length of tle 
room twice in silence before he said —- 





“Oh, Colonel Treviyn, I wish to goodness you 
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had come to me with this etory six months azo, 
before Beryl’s marriage. Sho cared uothing for 
money herself, bub cow she is the wife of a 
baronet of ruined fortune (part of her dowry bas 
goue to free his extate), and if her half-aisters are 
discovered and demand restitution what. iz to 
become of the Adairs}” 

‘How much money did John Chesney leave, 
epart from his father?” 

“ Fifteen thousand pounds.’ 

“Mighs vot t 
ou that make a provision for Lady Adair? But 
remember, { sm not saying Helen Chesney is 
nlive. She and her sister may be dead, in which 


case your niece's future will vot be disturbed, |, ‘ 
| inoome,”»said Mr, Dent, “ aud [think they onght 


but bearing ins mind all there ia at stake I felt 
it my duty tocoms to you.” 

‘I wish you had come or written years ago. 
Didn't you hear of Job's deuth 7” 

"Yee, and the: he-had left.an heiress. Until 
Tvamé back to Fogland I never duubted it wus 
Helen,” 

*]T had better write to Adair ai once.” 

The Colonel shook his herd. 

“Tn your place I should do’ nothing of the 
sort. The firat thingis to find the daughters of 
Nara Jecks and John Chesney. Till then leave 
Lady Adair and her husband at rest.” 

“But I don’t understand,” replied ‘Mr. Dent. 
“Why in the world didn’t the children’s aunt 
nterfere? She knew their claims if we did not,” 

“She kuew nothing of the sort, 


marriage a secret from his fatler.. He married 
Clara Jecks in bis own name; but Cheaney ig not 
am uncommon one, and he never let cither his 
vife or ber sister suspect he was @ rich man’s 
son, He gave his ‘profession to them as 4 sailor, 
and then when he was obli to leave his home 
te pay « long visit to his father ‘the sisters 
thought he was ov a voyage. 

‘* After Clave’s death the ‘ voyages’ became 
longer than usual, Once in nine or ten months 
he would preseut himself at the parsonage with 
handsome presents, and make liberal payments 
for his children’s board and other expenses ; but 
Mrs. Nugont never‘khew thé nme of’ his vessel. 
She wrote to hifi oncé a quarter at & shipping 
ageuta’, I can only euppose that when he neither 
came to seé¢ her nor answered her letters she 
concluded be was dead, snd brought up the girls 
as well as she could on her own’ limited income,” 

"You gaid her husband Wwas & carate,”” said 
Mr. Detit-with’ a sigh of relief ;°" that ought to 
help us. His name and address will bs in the 
* Olerical Directory.” T am afraid we shall find a 
good maiy Nugente, but if you know bis initial 
the search will be easy enough.” 

Colonel Treviyn shook his head, 

“The curaté’s name was Edmund, bub no 
clergy. list will help us, Mr. Dent. He died 
exactly three months after-John Cheeney, and 
his widow with the two childrea—whom mos 
people believed to be her own—left the Lond o 
parish where he had laboured, and have, never 
been heard of efnce then, Oddly enough, iv my 
inquiries f meb a solicitor who knew both the 
Miss Jecks in their younger days, and he was 
actually seeking them, because a lady had left 
them a considerable fortune, No less a sum 
than twenty thousand pounds,” 

‘And he has found no clue?” 

“None; bub then he sought them ss lonely 
women working for their bread as governesses «1 
companions,, 1b is very strange, Mr, Dent, how 
these girls are mixed up with the Chesney 
family. The lady who left the bequest was a 
Mrs. Chesney, The money came from her. firet 
husband, Henry Jecks, and witha» strange dense 
of justice she wished it to descend to his next-of- 
kin insteai of enriching her second partner, who 
I take it is your brother-in-law,” 

"Half brother-in-law,” corrected Mr. Dont, 
‘and a consummate scoundrel,” 

“'That’s bad.” 

“Well,” asid the master of the Oaks sadly, 
‘you said just now that it waa better not. to 
warn my niece Beryl (the other..4wo will never 
seam like nieces to me); but you seem) to forget 
that every day she will be rumning deeper into 
debt to her half-sister. Of course, she and her 


eceumulation of the iaterest | 


; come fo pass. 
.No doubt as head of the family he:reguiates the 


Remember | 
John Chesney's One desire was to keep his’) 





husband think themselves entitled to live in 
luxary.”’ 

“They are probably entitled to live in it now,” 
said Colonel ‘Trevlyo; “if Johu Cheaney left 
fifteen thousand pounds it must amount to more 
than double by thie time.” 

Mr, Dent looked a little comforted, 

" Yes, and the stim advanced to clenr Sir Denis 
Adair’s estate’ was not so much as that. If worst 


| came to worst, I suppose: Beryl and her husband 


would not have to refund that. Adair Court and 
its revenues would be theirs.” 

“And many \people would :consider that 
wealth,” put ia the Colonel.’ 

‘*But they’d lIoce three quarters. of their 


to be warned,” 

“Took here,” said the Colouel, * Helen and 
her sister were mere babies when last: heard of, 
They may be dedd, ‘They may have disappeared 
so ubterly that it. will take years to ind them. .Is 
it worth while to embitter the be.s years of Lady 
Adair’s life by the fear of a loss which may never 
Warn her husband if: you like. 


expeuses, and would be able to preach economy, 
but let your niece be happy in uncousciousness,” 

*T am old-fashioned,” said Mr, Dent; 1 don’t 
beliévecin secrets between husband and wife, [f 
Bety! is not to know I shall not tell Sir Denis,” 

“And meanwhile you will give me your 
help |” 

“Tn what)” 

“In'finding Sohn Chesney's daughters,” replied 
Colonel Treylyn; “it ‘is a search likely to be 
long and arduous, and 1 have neither’ the 
strength nor the gold te undertake it myself.” 

Mr, Dent drew out his. cheque-book. 

“T'll write you a cheque and weleome,” hé said, 
bluntly, “it’s not right the expensé should feil 
on’ you ; but, Colonel Treviyn, Beryl Adair has 
been as a child of our very own tacmy wife arid 
we for yedra, « We'can't be e 
find two girls who will despoil her of her fortune. 


You've proved tome to-day that: John: Chesney: 
was & coward, ‘who left. his girla to depend. 


om charity, because he hada’t ‘the courage to 
proclaim his first marriage. Of course it’s very 
hard on his two elder daughters; but .I've never 
seen them, and I’ra 'foud of Beryl. 
niove 2n inch which can hurt:her,”’ 

And when. Colonel Trevlyn depatted poor 
Unele Joe was distressed. as to: whether or no 
he should tell his wife; but Mra. Dent knew him 
too Well not-to see at once there was something 
amise, and as they had never hadasecret in their 
lives ehe soon drew the truth from him. Her 
comment on the news wae rather surprising. 

“Tt was as dastardly an act as Joby could have 


| tone,” she said’. bitterly, “and I'shall: hate 


any girl wha stands. in» Beryl's: place; | but 
all the same.Jve there is a bright side to Colonel 
Trevlyn’s contidence,” 

“ Then you must have longer sight;than I have 
wife, for I looked the matter.round every way, 
aud I saw no ray of ight anywhere” » « 

‘There will be. two more lives io keep. Dick 


‘out of my father’s fortune,” said. Mra, Dent, joy- 


fully. * Oh, Joe, I am sorry for Beryl and:iadiz- 
naut—terribly indignant—with Johnvend yet I'm 


glad to'think that Dick's chance is a gceat deal |' 


more :emote: than he fancies it.” 
Mr. Dent said nothing. His. wife's peculiar 
reasoning was quite beyond him, f 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue girl, who bad once been Audrey Nugent, 
stared at Dick Chesney in blenk surprise, The 
first thought which.occurred vw her was that; he 
had grown stark staring mad ; only the quiet 
gravity of his face reassured her as to hig sanity, 

I suppose you are jesting,” se said, bitterly ; 
“but leb me tell you some jeste are little short of 
insults.” 

‘Sit dawn,” said Dick, cheerfully, .“ and don’t 
get. into a iemper if you, can. help it, I incline 
to think, Narse Ana, you and Imight be of great 
use to each other ifi we went partners. Oh, J 
don’t mean if we married,” he-raid'fraukiy.. “I 


ted.to trysand) 








I shall néver | 


shoul be afraid of such a eonfoundediy clever 
woman for a wife; but we ‘are-both poor, un- 
scrupulous, and quick-witted ; and I knows way 
which might put a good round sum into our 
pockets if you went into partuership with me ia 
working it out,” : 

* Well!” 

,_ "It might even succeed ia 
Chesney’s fortune to yourself.” 

“You must be dreaming!” 

“Tthink not. There were twenty years be- 
tween me and my immaculate half-brother, John 
Chesney, and of couree [ was a mere boy at the 
time of his death; bub I found oul. something 
respecting him Jast week which may make a con- 
siderable difference to the proud mistress of 
Heron Dyke. Johu was married twice, and bis 
firstwife left 2 daughter.’’ 

What!” ‘ 

“T'll put it differently, Lady Adair had a 
half-sister, who, if living, would take every penny 
of the Chesney property.” ; 

A strange light glesmed fn Audrey's eyes. [6 
was a terrible fach that the privations and trouble 
the girl had undergone seemed to have déddened 
all the better feslings of her nature. Apart from 
he? love for Neli sha seemed absolutely without 
heart. tw 

“IT should like to see Aer brought to poverty,” 
shé said, meaning the ‘absent’ Beryl. OTe ber 
sister is found she'd havé to give up. everything, 
and perhaps go to prison for the money she has 
spent,” —' 

Dick shuddered.’ He was nob'very scrupulond 
himself; but bis object in life “wns self ease. 
‘that all went well with him he ‘would have been 
content for other folks to prosper~'too. The 
malice of Audrey's nature almost frightened him. 
| 8] don’t knéw''about: that. Well, will you 
help’ me? JF shall not’ say ‘anether'word until T 
‘have your premisa” = | a nid 

“There's nty ‘hand’on it.’ ! : 

The hand was'told as a’ lump Of ice It gave 
Dick a strange uncanny feeliug as he ‘pressed it, 
Then he wens on.” : 

" Moat likely the ehild of Johu Cheaney’s ‘first: 
rdatriage died before him, or he would probably 
havé tméntioved her in his will ; bat all his family’ 
know that Beryl isremarkably like him. Surely 
if #e ‘play our cards akilfullywe can turn “your 
strange resemblance to Beryl to advantage, and 
pass you off as her half-sister.” sd 5 oft 

Audrey's eyes sparkled’ for a moment) then: 


transferring Beryt 


she Ww very ale, fl i Boyde? 
~* Phere’s Nell." she said, mlowly. « L.couldn’t 
desert Neil éven to:be'a 6 lady.” | yer! 


‘* You ueed nob desert 
prosperity.” 
“ How did you hear of your brother's firs 
‘marriage !" che asked, abarply. | e ts 

“ A friend of his has recently returned, from 
Iudia‘who was one of the witnésses: of the, mar- 
‘riage. He went co adetective (not iyour friend 
Tulloch) and instructed him to find the child. of 
that marriage: -The detective, knowing [was 
not'on good terme with the Dents, thaought.L 
might feel inclined to give him some information, 
and wrote asking me it I could throw. any tight, 
on wy niece's disappearance.” f 

Audrey drew a sigh of relief! 

** Then it doesn’t sound do rei 4 impossibdte, 
There really 7s such a person as the heirers £”, » 

“There teally wag such a person,” corrected 


, she can share! your 


| Dick, ‘Now, Nurse Ang, you must look ad. thie 
matter in a business light. Lam willing 


ou 

into communication with this ve, aac do my 

best to get you recognised as Soha Chesney's eldeat 
daughter ; bus you must juat remember that 
this makes my chance of the fortune still more 
ramote. Instead of being. noxt heir, two if not 
three lives stand between me and the Property ' 

‘‘How much do you want?” said Audrey, 
bluntly. 

' “Twenty thousand pounds, . 
*' It’s a great deal.” Mat 
“Tt is.not two years’ income ; besides, you, run 

no risk and Ido, Sign a pspér promising to.pay 

me twenty thousand pouude the day you.are, 

‘recognized as Helen Chesney and nay best.services 

are yours.” 


7 @ 





He drew a sheet of popee from his pocket aad 
showed her the deed duly cdrawn.up. By. it she 
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hound herself to pay to her hali uncle, Richard 

, the sum of twenty thousand pouads 
within one calendar raonth of comin 1g into pos- 
session of the property left by her grandfatuer, 
the late Joshua Chesney, 

“You will sign it twice,” said Dick, cautiously, 
“firsp as Helen Chesney, then beneath as 
* Audrey ja er een and when thav is accomplished 
I have something else to tell you,” 

Audrey hesitated a momeut, then she snatched 
up a pen and wroteas he dictated. Dick blotted 
the siguatures earefuily, and replaced the docu- 


mend in his \“ Now we can talk comfort- 

bly,” he said, ag live “end 4 I must ask you 

a few yo we begin with , what do you 
know ofy 

My dather was ‘a Ran Edmund Nugent, 

sil he-served a church ia the Cit, Ha died 

tong before I could remember, hin. mother 

attached to a yet she 

tepreachfully ; Ppa a 

qa as though 
(ag little ny ae 


: i gn and me she always 
rn to taragut badly, like our 
e Nell and Iwo as she could 





atried twite, ve up the 
Shes by t wo 
and told ys nothing pihi ws We actual 
never heard her maiden name.” 


Dick knew it, and wished very dues the dest 
Mrs, John Chesney had not beon a Miss Jecks, 
He she was not one of the cousins to whom 

‘¢ bad left her fortune, but this he could 
not tell. 

“ Well, listen to me. Of course, when I heard 
from the detective I made a few cn seme of my 
owa, and Jooked through euch old papers as I 
possessed. I find that John Chesney was married 
at Weston, and had two daughters born within 
@ year of each other. The cider was christened 
Helen, ard would now be twenty-four. The 
younger was called Etheldreda aud wer a year 


younger.” i 
**Stop,” erfad the listener, excitedly. "Stop 
a moment, Mr. Chesney. My sister's name is 


Helen and Audrey is the short for Echeldreda. 

‘Nell ia twonty.four, and Iam a year younger, «I 
kagw we, wete born in the country, somewhere 
ig eed What, if we. should. be: the.,.real 


is ig Moy cag Ps turged 
2... bat OL, FOU,” re 
, redeem 


your sister would 


roe since 4 as the benefit, would 
be hers,” ” fee 

ii aan sare. He would,” et Audery..: en 
de aa honest as 


“ Well,” pay Dick ‘Chesney, OT find, 
thelilreda 


that the. two little sisters, Helen sod.E 

were last heard of twenty years age. , They were 

then, im.the.care of their aunt, Mrs. Nugent, 

whose husband, a:clergyman, had lately died.”... 
“ That: must che. it,” said Audrey, excitedly. 

We were her nieces, not her daughters, so her 

husband and;our father were not the same person, 

Mr. yer petty I begin to see it all,’ 

pid, And.non the next atep isto. prove it, ” ‘maid 

di 


oe ¥ ap ‘Identify you 42 ‘the children Mrs. 

Nugent took away with her wien she left the 
City where her husbacd had _beea..curate. 
I think the best thing is co leave your sister out 
of the question for the present ;. when matters 
are. more, advanced you..can..write to her. 
Meanwhile, is there no one who. knew you as a 
child }” 

Audrey shook her head slowly. 

*T can think of no one.” 

" Have you siletters or family..papers 

“Nell has a likeness of our father; it was ina 
a seb with pearls, but we sold the locket, one 

hard winter, and the photograph. has ne name 
on it,” 

“Still it .would be recognised by» those who 
ra John Chesney}. Can you think of nothing y 
elze ” 

“ Oaly this,” aud her voice softened straugely); 
* vou have seen Nell, you. know she,is crippled 
and deformed, Anyone who. remem Mr, 
Nugent, eurate. of St. Urguls’s,.would know that 
his eldest child fell from a sewing one day, and. was 
#0 badly injured her life was despaired of, and 


3the missing link. ie to, find same. 





the doctor said if she recovered she would never 
have the full use of her legs again. I hate to 
trade on Nell's infirmity, but it ie the only thing 
I can think of.” 

“T shall make an excuse to gorto Landon and 
cee the detective,” ssid Dick, cheerftilly; “ mean- 
while you: must not forget your rile. You are 
to talk to Sie Denis Adair in.a familiar, friendly 
way whenever yu get the chauce; and make jis 
wife jealousy” I believe myselfiit would be safe 
to tell him you ave His former edpyist ; 
are so wide apart I don’t expect Dery 


those two 
| bas ever 


told him aboutthe girl who paid her a visit just! * 


before her . hag y. <1 end I am positive be nas 
never spokem: ofthe) two sisters he used to. visit 
in Hinton-street, Telington 

Fate played ‘nto the hands of theee two cruel 

conspirators in 6 strange mauner, forit happened 
that the following week Mrs Binike gavew 
party, to which, of course, the Adaits ha 
invited, 

[t was rather a new departure for the mistress 
of the Hall, and she would™pot have launched 


but for the sug- 
grestion: “Gf. the -bendsome ry add her hus- 


Siee 













band’s e t pleasure at tha 

Dick 8.not a very gimiable character 
> but hew mat success in resent rate of 
social monitor.te the under his 
auspices the worthy pair bid in their’ 
aimed eer as least, the ™ ks of county 


ty. 

Sir Denis urd Lady Adee’ had ‘accepted their 
ueigbour's invitation ; but when the day of the 
festivities Came the morni e intensely hot, 
without @ breath of wind #tifring, and that dali 
opprezsionin the air which’ always foreshadows 
thunder, 

Beryl, looking as white as » ghost, set.ei 
breakfast table unable to touch any food. She 
had one of those highly-strung nervous systems 
to which thunder is always painful ; she was not 
afraid of a storm, but ib robbed her for the time. 
of strength and spirits. 

“You had much better stay at home,” said 
Sir Denis, when they met at lunch, and she 
looked, if possible, peler than before ; “you are 
fit for nothing but quietness, and I can easily 
make your excuses to Mrs, Blake.” 

But there was a strain of obstinacy in his 
wife’s nature; she felt'so ill that to go to, bee 
would have been delightful, but, she was_anxidus 
to go to the party,’ Lgl she chose "to nt her 
htsbatid’s interfe 

Bery] liked Mra £ Bia re, the mothe} Iti of her 

ind, simple manner reminded the ‘young wife of 
her own Aunt Julia’ 

.The Denta were more ‘refined than the Blakes, i 
but there was just suffictent rept binnee f in their 
story for Beryl to take more than a common 

terest ia her nearest neighbours + then. she 

new(no man can appreciate, these little social 
detaile) her ce as.8 bride and an heiress 
would be a credit, to Mrs, Blake's party, while 
ths gaod lady's ill.wishers—if she had any—-would 
be Lady Adair’s absence to any yeason but 

the true one, © 

“TZ, should not think of disappointing Mra. 
Blake,” said ‘Beryl, paldly, i in réply to her hus- 
band’s suggestion ; ike her very much,” 

“She would be the firsb person to tell you you. 
were more fit for your bed than the garden 
party,” he rejoined good-naturedly. “ Come, 
Pa Ls a gee child, gud stay at home,” 

hed not forgotten Dick Chesney's 
hints ragrey Soe ta ; she chose to think. that 
“Norse Amp" was really the woman who had 
layed vuch & ¢rue! part in her life ; and thet 
Denis, knowing who the nurse was, wished te 
prevent all chance of a (éte &-téte between her 
and his wife, little gdessing they had met alone 
already. 

“T shall certainly go to the. party,” declared 
Lady Adair,“ but, don’t trouble to sccompany.me 
if Lam really such an. objects I shall have the, 
close carriage, you can ride." : 

“T shall go with you,” he answered , quietly, 
“ for you are not di to drive.alone,, Ob, Beryl, 
what rs provoking litile morta) you.can be some- 
times 


shrouded in iace,and a big picture hat of lace 
trimmed with a wreath of daisies. 

She had chosen that particular shade of pink 
“hoping it) would hide her pallor, and perhaps it 
ito. certain extent, but she looked terribly 
fragile and delicate, and Sir Denis felt bis hear 
ache as he-eaw the change these few months of 
married life had made in her. 


told her, more for the sake of something to ray 
than because he expected her to be, interested. 
| “ Mr, Biake has granted him three dayv leave of 
absence.’ ; 

* They seam very fond of him.’’ 

“ Doelieva they are; he is likely to stay on. in- 
definitely ; Mies Newcome, too, ig. to).remain aa 
Mrs. Blake's companion. I told tha ald Jady if 
peg nt abthia rate the Hall would bocce me 

an seylum for Waifs snd Strays,” <4). 

;, b.dou't like her—the nurse, I a@sn2’ 

© Well, L have only seen her ones, aid. waa 
not impressed either way.’ 

Washe speaking the truth? Decyh ae vel 
quite decide, 

‘Ty. was a brilljant pn ; ey 
terse). bub the .weatberwise 
lant fine till nightfall, and that the “aba 
8 imminent agit had seemedin at ont 
pawt of the day, would be deferred tilltten. 

@poy koene was quite a. trivmph for Mis. 
Biske, who told herdear Lady Adair peor 
whiaper that everyone had come, she hed now had 
one refusal. 

Beryl. ttied to seem interested, but her head 
ached terribly, and i: wae_as much as she could 
fo to atend, Denis hod been petfeetly right) she 
was more fit for her bed than this gay scene, 

At last, after she had mafé the tour of the 

ries with Mra, Blake, she ventured to 
express a wish to reat. 

“The thunder has made me feel tired,” she 
explained, “ but if I sit down for a little while I 
shall goon be all right,” 

Mr,Blake was only too ready to devote him- 
self to Lady Adair, but Dick Chesney had been 
standing withio earshor, and now came up with 
the suggestion that he should take her to tho 
little arbour near the lake ib was:so quieb there, 
no One could disturb her, sad the fresh siz from 
the water would ba pleashnt, 


the nent 






oct 
> < 


they reached the arbour, 
wanted ja & dozen places his afterncou and L 
will do me good.” 

His couseience was ‘prett 
time, and’yet he did feel’ a —pang.of something 
like remorse as he'left her. 

Reryl could not tell how long. siié had heen 
| left filone } it might have bee ten minutes, it 
alight have beeu ant hour. 

She was sitting with her head resting on her 
hands, too resily ill to’ note ‘the flight, of time, 
when two voices fell on her ear, and ehe roused 
herself with a-startfor one of theo was her hus 
band’s. 

There wag no on® in sight but them. Bery! 
had noticed @ seat just outside the arbour so 
placed that the wall of the latter served aa & 
back to the rustic bench, 

No-doubt the speakers» were there, and only a 
few planks divided her from then. 

Tb was Denis speaking. 

*T can’t tell your reasons for the step; but de- 
eeit is always wrong, always dangerous, and 
for the sake ofthe past, 1 may advise you, I 
would say leave bere. at. once,’ 

* You forget,” said'a woman's. voice in bitter 
scorn, “l.atapear. 
something to mie, though it maybe a trifle to 

you since your marriage,” 
} ; * Weowill leave my marriage out of the ques- 
tion,” said Denis coldly ; “ for your sister's. sake 
be advised... Kither. teil ‘Mrs, Biake the truth, or 
leave here at,ouce. Kind and easy going as they 
seem to he, the Blakes would be the first, persona 
to resent ench a Geceptiog as you are peeing 

“T smust stey here,” retorted, the.gisi, 
earn my own bread. and Nell’s, but perhaps a. 
have quite forgotten my sister, Sir Denia Adaict” 

“JT never forget a friend,” he: .answered, 





Lady Adair wore & dress of paless pink half 4 “ Where is Miss Nugent now } y dy 


* Cheaney’s going to. London next week,” he 





“Dan’t stay with me,’ "said Beryl, simply, when, 
"Yon are eure to be, 


don’t mind being aloné wt all, in fact the quiet, .; 


ty well seared by this 


A bundred year means. 
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AT THE SOUND OF 


At Ventnor.” 

“ And does she know--——”" 

“She does not know that I am here,” replied 
the girl. “Why, ifshe had heard I was living 
close to you ehe would have written and asked 
you to look after ms. Nell always believed in 
you,” 

The voice fell » key lower, and try aa she 
would to listen, Beryl lost a good deal of the 
conversation, The next senteuce she caught 
clearly, was,— 

“Of courne I shall not betray you to my wife. 
Your deceit ie your own concern, not hers or 
mine; but for the sake of the old days whea 
you and I were friends, I strongly advise you to 
leave % 

The sound of footsteps, Beryl put out ber | 
head, and looked cautiously from the arbour | 
door, It was Miss Newoome—Mrs, Blake 
trained nurse and the girl who had brought 
about the misery of Lady Adajir’s married life 
were one and the same after all. 

No wonder he wanted me to stay at home,’ 
thought the poor young wife, bitterly. ‘* No 
wonder he pretended to be so suxious about 
=. ile wanted to talk to Aer and ask about 

ell, 

“When he is unhappy at home I suppose he 
thinks of Nell and regrets my money tempted 
him to forsake her; but oh! Denis, my hus- 
band, she can never love you more than I do, 
and I would never have married you but that J 
believed her dying, and I though in time your 
heart must turn to your living wife from your 
dead love.” 

She had given it very little chance of so turn- 
ing, for ever cince their wedding-day she had 
spurned his caresses and tried by every means in 
her power to make him understand that a wide 
gulf yawned between ther ; but then women in 
such agony as Beryl's are celdom reasonable, how 
oan they be, poor souls, when their very hearts 
are breaking ? 





She sat there a long time, or it seemed so to 


POOTSTEPS .. 


her. And then Dick Chesney came to her with 
a cup of tea. 

“Tam afrald the rest has not done you say 
wee he said, kindly, ‘ You are looking very 


‘*Mr, Chesney,” she 
never called him uncle, * 
great favour)” 

With all the pleasure in life.” 

** I do fee) ill,” she admitted, “and I want to 
go home, but I hate: the idea of making a fuss. 
Denis said I was not well enough to come, and I 
don’t want him to triumph over me, Can you 
help me to get home without disturbing any- 
one?” i 


“Tl drive you to Heron Dyke myself,” he 
anewered ; “ib won't take more than tyenty 
minutes in the pony carriage. I'll bring it round 


, feverishly —she 
you do me a 


| to the garden entrance by the lake, and you'll be 
| able to get off without a creature knowing.” 


“ How good of you,” 

“Not at all! Iam only glad to be of use.” 

He was as good as his word, In a quarter of 
an hour Beryl had left the gay scene behiad 
her, and they were driving rapidly towards the 
Court. She spoke only once, 

“The party won’t break up et, T suppose ?”’ 

“Not if the guests take kindly to the pro- 
gramme of dancing on the iawn followed by 
fireworks. I should say they wouldn’t disperse 
before ten at the earliest. grounds are to 
be lighted with fsiry lamps. It’s a very grand 
affair, I can tell you.” 

Whon they were at the house he pressed her 
hand warmly, almost affectionately, and hoped 
her headache would soon be better. Dick was a 


| splendid actor, but perhaps the hope was not 


quite false, He liked Beryl far better than any 
other member of his family, though he was work- 
ing hard to compass her misery. 
“T shall nob want you,” Lady Adair told her 
maid when the gala robes were taken off and the 
1 had brought her a soft dressing gown of 
elicate blue cashmere, “I think I chal) try to 
sleep, don’t come upstaira till I ring.” 





4 


BERYL LOOKED CAUTIOUSLY FROM THE ARBOUR DOOR. 


% 


But left alone she made no attempt to sleep 
As soon as the echo of the maid’s footsteps had 
died away Lady Adair rose, and taking a smal) 
leather bag from her wardrobe began to All i 
with a few clothes, some linen aud one of her 

lainest dreeser. She would not wait to think or 

esitate, her decision was already taken; before 
Denis returned to his home she would have left 
it. Loving him as her own life she would yet 
not stay under his roof after what she had heard 
thet afternoon, 

‘The men servants were off duty in the absence 
of their master and mistress, The maide were 
gathered in the servants’ ball, there was nob a 

ture within earshot when Beryl opened the 
pouderous hall door and stepped out from its 
shelter, 

And then a sudden memory stirred ber heart. 
‘Chis was the fulfilling of her dream at Broad- 
gate. Every detail of that well-remembered 
vision was accomplished now. And Beryl hesi- 
tated just as she had done in the dream—she 
had awoke from that dream to see Denis Adair 
bending over her. That night he had risked his 
life for here. He had faced death for a stranger 
whose very name he did uot know. 

Could a man who did that be the deceitful, 
heartlees creature she had lately believed her 


hustand ? 
(To be continued.) 


ea 








Toaps are so useful in gardens that they are 
sold in France by the dozen for the purpose of 
stocking gardens to free them from many 
injurious insects, The toad lives almost entirely 
on winged insects, and never does harm to 
planta. 

Caagp lions and tigers, pumas and jaguars 
take no notice of the men and women passing in 
front of them ; but let a dog be brought any- 
where near the cage, and they show their savage 
nature at once, and spring up, glaring out 
savagely. 
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“TLL ME NO MORE,” MRS. DUNDAS SAID, CONTROLLING HER FAINT VOICE WITH DIFFICULTY; “IT IS ALL 80 DISMAL.” 


THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS, 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


Tue tide was out. . 

The sands under the cliffs were swarming with 
hundreds of busy little ones, busy as they were 
noizy, who built castles and dug moats around 
them, or hunted for shrimps in the narrow dykes 
and pools which the out-going sea had left behind 
it, 

Little Derrick himeelf was there amongst those 
chattering smell ones, with Mr. Keith Falconer 
——# most accomplished architect in send and 
seaweed—in the rile of his obedient slave. 

Ivy, armed with book and sun-umbrells, was 

, occupying her favourite corner at the remote end 
of the pier; the salt, life-giving wiad blowiag 
gently irom the north-west, and wafting shore- 
ward the sad soft sighing cadence of the distant 
waves, 

Mr, Falconer had now been at Stoke Bay for 
three or four days, and was staying at the Grand 
Hotel, 

It was odd, Ivy thought, that he should say 
nothing about his goiug back to town, or how 

long he intended to remain in his suite at the 

« Grand.” As for Ronald Dundas, be had not 

yet returned from London; nor had he once 
taken the trouble to write to Ivy, to account in 
any wise for his lengthened absence, 

As she sat on the pier under her purple silk 
umbrella, the crowd troopiog past for. morning 
exercise, the flags flying on the gay pavilion, and 
a brase band braying in the hot sunshine, two 


a. young men-—-came along and 
seated themeelves close to Ivy's aide. 

They did not appear to notice her, however ; 
aud continued to chat together as easily and as 
coolly, as though she had not been there at all. 

Feminine curiosity prompted her to peep 
forth cautiously, in order to ascertain what kind 





of neighbours these of hers were on the next 
seat, 

So she looked. 

Aud then Ivy perceived that they were of the 
genus which she had heard Konald term tie 
‘* masher” breed voice and accent revealing at 
once that they were young men of breeding too. 

Decidedly they were not of the ordinary herd 
of tourist that rushed in his sumamer thousands 
to Stoke Bay. 

Ivy went on reading. In another moment or 
two she had wholly forgotten that she was not 
alone in her favourite corner. But presently, 
the name of Mise Hyacinth Featherstone falling 
distinctly on her ear as she read, she caught 
herself listening involuntarily to the talk that 
was going on between these two young men, 

" Look here, old chappie,” one of them wag 
sayiog, very quietly and kindly, “I don’t think I 
altogether—er——approve, don’t you know, of your 
* Hyacinth-ing’ and ‘ Cynthia-ing’ Mies Feather- 
atone so freely and chumily now. It makes a lot 
of difference when a fellow’s in earnest, and as 

ood as engaged toa girl, don’t you know! It 
abe” impressively, “a lot of diflerence then !” 

And his companion with a more pronounced 
draw], answered,— 

“In earnest, Ludovic! Surely you are not in 
earnest? But if so, old man, of’ course she shall 
be Mies Featherstone always, for the future,” 

* You'll eee, Papillon,” said the first speaker, 
dropping his glass from his eye, “Idon’s much 
fancy—er—that I should have followed the lady 
down here, if—er—if I had not been in earnest. 
Head over heels in earnest—eh ?” 

The other laughed. 

* By Jove,” he said, ‘‘ what a deuce of a row 
there will be at the Castle when the gov’nor hears 
all about it !” 

“ Possibly,’ replied the one called Ludovic, 
serenely. “ But it won't bo the first, dear fellow, 
by a good many, that I’ve been compelled to have 
out with the old man at home. It does him 

—wakes him up, don’t you know.” 
" Can he disinherit you, Ludovic—i forget— 





or otherwise in that direction make himself 
obnoxious?" ‘ 

“Fortunately he cannot, old chappie; or, I 
have not the least doubt in the world he would 
have done it long ago.” 

The other laughed again—Ivy noticed that he 
usually laughed before he spoke. 

“The Duchess wil! have a fit,” he drawled. 

“Nob she,” answered Ludovic cheerfully— 
“she’s too tough. You don’t know how tough 
my mother is. She'll etorm—her Grace oan, you 
know ; but storms don’t last for ever. They 
blow over in time.” 

“And Lady Evelina, old man—how about 
her?” 

Ludovic yawned; a long yawn, with come 
thing like « groan at the end of it, 

“Oh, Lady Evelina be ——” 

He recollected himself ; perceived for the firat 
time also that a gown was in close proximity to-~ 
indeed was almost brushing—~his dandy legs. 

“Ob, Lady Evelina be jiggered,” he supple- 
mented mildly. 

The next remark that fell upon her ears caused 
Ivy to start visibly. But the two young mex 
noticed it not, 

Never for a moment did it ocowr to thom 
that she could be interested In what they were 
saving, 

Her novel nearly slipped from her hand. She 
was listening now, voluntarily; listening in- 
tently ; scarcely breathing leet a syllable of the 
strange talk should escape her. 

"* By-the-bya,” spoke he of the irritating drawl, 
" Ronald Dundas, a0 I'm told, has lately been 
seer here at Stoke Bay—-at Stoke Bay, of all 
places in creation! I wonder where he has been 
hiding for these five or six yoare or more? 
Abroad somewhere, I fancy-——-perhaps the best 


place for him.” 
“Undoubtedly,” replied the one named 
Ludovic. ‘ Your brot Jimmy was at Cam- 


bridge with him ; wasn’t he?” 
“Yes Jimmy and Dundas and Keith 
Falconer were all three of ’em at St, Margaret’ 
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together. Personally I never kuew much of | her eyelashes, and iv call up a amile to her eet, | positively cannot tell you which, for I am not 
itonald Dundas, He is older than Lam. What | white lips, sura myself,” he laughed. 
i beard of him came from .Jimmy.” | “The sunlight was in my eyes,” she eaidat ‘However, I know Mrs, Falconer intimately ; 
“A rather loose fish, wasn’t he!” said | random, Then, marking that the child was} for, besides our being just slightly convected 
Ludovic pleasantly, absent, she cried anxiously—- Derrick—where is | through her marriage with Colonel Falooner, [ 
ww ho—Dundas f Rather! And he made het } used to meet her frequently, ia the days tefore 
such a mess of it ab last--ended so deuced badly ‘It is all right ; he is perfectly safe,’ Keith she became a confirmed invalid, at Papillon Court 


lp feeling sorry for him, 
jimmy or somebody 
said—that he turned painter; married and 
turned painter. I have heard*that 
had a taste in that direction, you know. And— 
and, woll, as I say, bo went abroad presently, and 
we lost sight of hint completely. Where he 
went, Heaven knows,” 

© Did he take his wife with him 

“T suppose so, Bat who she was, or where 
the dickens he picked her up—whether she was 
pretty or whether she was plaia, or whether she 
was at all acquainted with the 
the husband she'd got hold of-—all this is 
unknown to me, and I believe to everybody else, 
The whole thing was a niystery.” 

” And Huntiv izluower, Hughie '” 


——that one couldn’t h 
poor chap! They 


said—. 


ner 


said Lu dovic, 


lazily. “ How about Huntingtower, then {’ 

“Oh, Dundas, of course, never went there 
wain-—has never been there since! After the 
scandal, the frightful row they had—and I 
suppose the poor beggar deserved it—the old | 
Baronet kicked him out; disowned him; swore 
that he had done with him forever. It was a 


+1 


moat wretched business throughout.” 

“But what I raean ie,” said the almirer of 
Misa Hyacinth Featherstone; “how avout the 
entai! a6 Huntingto: " 

ewe y, there is no 16,” 


er 
tT 


was the reply. “ Old 


Sir Roderick Dundaz, in that way, don't you 
know, can do exactly as he pleases, He can leave 
every penny of his money, house, land, every. 


thing, to the County Hospital, if be likes. And 
by Jove, I shouldn’t wonder if the old boy didit. 
They say at home that he is quite in his dotage 
now, and acknowledges no kinship whatever, save 
that of his daughter, Mrs. Falconer, who lives 
with him. And she is a great invalid—has bad a 
lot of trouble in her time.’ 

‘Well, ’tie a iucky thing for me,” observed 
Ludovic lightly, ‘' tha the cld man at the Oaatle 
is not possessed of the same power; that's allt 
can say. Or itvwould be all the worse in the end 
for me and Hyaeinth 

The other laughed out loud aad long, as if he 
domestic tempest -shead of his friend were the 

ereatest joke imaginable for a looker-on 

* Devilish lucky ind »ed for you, old c\appie | 
he drawied.at last. )‘! At. some illustrious poet 
says somewhere or others Rest for you, . and 
beat for-———’” 

* Bush, mau,’ interrupted, Ludevie suddeny, 

here they come—she and her mother t geiler, 

ivy had overheard enough, She owas, scarcely, 
as may be conceived, in a humour to be recognised 
by Mia. Featheratone and Cyuathia-—particularly 
after all that she had just heard. 

An agreeable state of. thiugs it would be for 
every one concerned’ if Cynthia merched up ju 
her cerdial fashion and insisted forthwith upon 
introducing Ivy to the young man.called Ludovic, 
and to,ine-friend.named * Hughie,” with him| 

Both, then, to their const: 


would learn that they hed been sitting aud con- 


vorsing all the. while in close proximity to Ronald | 


Dundas’s wife | 

The thought of it alk was, dreadful. 

So Ivy rose ewifcly aud noiseleasly, and, with 
her large sunshade lowered well over her head. j 
and shoulders, glided away iu. au. opposite 
direction. 

She was soon Jost ia the promepading crowd, 
with a heart in her bosom that felt sick unto 
-ath 
She turned her face horseward;. and presently, 
1 the narrower part of the pier, walked blindly 
against someoue who was hastening towards the 
iron turnstiles, 

‘Pray pardon me, 

‘The next instant, h 
apology was necdless, 


Qu 


” she was beginning, 
wever, she raw that forma! 
The gentleman: was Keit! 


Falconer. 
“T was juet on my) way to look for son, Mra, 
Dundas,” he explained, laughing; whilet., Ivy 


to brush the tears from 


herself, unweep, managed 


he always | 


true character of | 


‘pation and coufusion, 


answered. “We have had an uncommonly 
industrious morning on the,sands, you kaéw,)| 
| aud it was warm work into the bargain, ‘Aud 
by-and by the little chap got teed, snd wrant 
me to take hig home,” 4 
‘And yéu did?” 

"Yes. VL carried: him hoch 
his cot, aud left hits five ‘tage sinc 
as sound 35 i rege jhe T 
added, rather absnptly — 
you heard ¥ 

“Ww; 
70IC4. 

"Yon all hing 20 patina sad, “8 
answered kindly) flushing rather through hie tau 















as he spoke, thoug): T fear you may think me 
impertinent for remarking it.” 

If ther waa.one man imthe whols World who 
Ivy feltgthab' she ictuld Brust beforp, ail othe 
living ug@o that. agin was Meith Faleg ? 

| © Te sbe: ie Btadtlily, ‘' if fou wil! walk 
homefard x jwill tell what 
mm 


havelheard! : 





He tu iree ‘i Bett ali bent, 
hands and stick ey Ww 
Apethertowardatiye sea 

"Then riba Big tynd rvrit 
nothing» by chat 


i i acc 4 phe 






tates Ludovic, Earl of Exe--the 
only son and heir of the Duke of Dartmoor ; and 
his companion doubtless was young Hughie 
Papillon, James Papillon’s third brother.” 

" And ia it possibie that Lord Exe is going to 
marry Miss Hyacinth Featherstone 1” exclaimed 
Ivy, in astonishment, 

Really it seems like it,” Keith smiled. ‘I 
heard in town, a short while back, that he was 
partly engaged to some handsome young woman 
who was on the stage; but I had not the least 
ides that’the lady so favoured would proye to be 
your Miss Oyuthin Featherstone,” 

“Surely” Th will “he counted ‘a—a—h very 
extraordinary © oeciurrente, - Mr. ‘Faleoner ?” 
questioned Ivy ; amused and _atnazed tit the 
same time, 


“Well, bardly.. Lord Ex@y. wil,” be ‘by no 
means the first.of his rank who has, chosen nie 
from the same quarter... Whether such ven ures 
as arole turn out well is quive another question,” 

“What.a queer world it fa, Re Falconer |” 
said Ivy, with aa ig vs Us sl 

“Gan it be that you have 2 sigh just Mastered 
the fact, Mrs, Dundas?” he returned, with a 
puritt and .somewliat quizzical downward. glauce 
at her, 


GW, 
ave 


, Bhe said, “ T discoverer it years Ago,” 
She had spcken ‘mdre > passionately, with more 
pe ess, perhaps, than she had meant to eptak. 
|‘ So. she hastened t cover, what she felt to bean 
error hy adding hastily, before Keith himeelf 
could speak 
And do y 
Ea: 1 of, Exe 
1) td, paves con him ones of twice, perhaps 
er, at the Papillon,’, .As yor heard James 
} apill a and IT and Nchald Dauslas were all threo 
| of us together at Sb, Margatet’s. 
le And, the Mra, Faleoner mentioned this morn- 
| ing by, Mr,. Hughie Papiliony’ Ivy. ventured to 
vk, who is she? You, Mr,.Falom ner, L know, 
have n9 mother. You have told me, so your- 
solf.” 
Ah, you mean the Mra Falconer.at Hunting- 
r?” said Keith in his frank way. 
“You, At-—at Huntiogtower,” said Ivy, in a 
rather husky and uncertain tone. =, 
" Well,” Keith Faleoner explained, ‘she is in 
reality uo kiagwoman, whatever,of mine,; hecause 
I and her late,husband, Colonel Fa’coner, were 





a kuow him personally—-this young 


” 


towe 


sid = = r 
2: ng 7. 
ay woh 





y do yeaa Wiaquired iy in Be i 


| eruel to tae } 








merely cousins two or three times removed—I 


—a fine old placa, and only a few miles die-ant 
from Huntingtower icself. But it occurs to me, 
now, Mra. Dundas,” said Keith pleaantily, “ that 
aaa you never have understood thoroughly 
‘alconer-Dundas connéction.. Have you?” 
tk would be odd,” Ivy replie@, trying. to 
Without pain, “ it would be oid, L thiuk, if 
are aware—You muet have seen for 
ourse w little I_know of Ronald’a, affairs ; : 
ow itil Jam in my husband's con fideyee.”’ 
“But surely,” exclaimed Keith: Falconer, as if 
nvoluntarily, “but surely, Mra. Dundas, you 
ave heard of Huntingtower in Wiltshire 1" ~ 
And Ivy andwered, as calmly ss ehe could,-- 
“T never heard of f Huntingtower in Wiltshire 
until this morning !” 
lf Ivy's reply touching-ber ignorance upon the 
subject of Huntingtower and its history crested 
any astonishment in the mind of Keith Pa'coner 
he allowed paugut of the surprise to escaps him. 
“ Shall I’ tell you all I know?” he said; after 
a nioment or two of reflection. 
“Té you plesse—if you will,” she answered 
steadily. , 
Aud thén Keith spoke, so ne as his knowlolge 
enabled hjm. 
% eames oe | 


ik Ae 


CHAPTER’ Xi” 
GLIMMERINGS OF THE PAST. 


* aw eLt, Mrs, Dundas,” said her companion, 


with a rather suspicious cheeriness and rapidity 
of utterance, “ Ronald, I fancy, could not possibly 
object to my making a slight family complication 
somewhat clearer to your mind than it evidently 
seems tu be at present, because I notice that in 
your hearing he sometimes-~though, perhaps it 
is in jest—speaks of me as his cousin ; which, of 
course, I am not, It is misleading, you know ; 
aud there's nosecret imths matter; there canmet 


" Besides,” he wen’ on, with that sunny smile 
of his own, which could Lan 80 singularly winning 
when he chose, ‘E-consi der thet - is all as 
much my familys 

“You aa oe, ery wy Sic Roderick 
Dundas, who is himself "oa alive; tind “two 
childrea, a son <an@ -& daughter~sobel, who 
became Mrs, Falooner ; and Rovaldyyour Rousld’s 
father, who, vogether ‘wit ho his wife aad Cologel« 
Falconer, fell a. vievinn to an outbreak of some. 
terrible fever ion India, 

* All three of them were out there, in Burma, ; 
agit happened, at the. same, time ; the @eparate 
regiments of the two. Culonela being slationad 
only a few miles. apart from. each oiber.; .agd-- 
all three of them werecarried off by the epidemic, 
with many another Europes, ; wikbia the, apace 
of a few daya, 

“'The:pews for the old. Baronet ‘at Hapling- 
tower-—who, by the. way, had lost) his.cws wife, 
in the earlier yeavs of their married life—was 9 
great blow. People said, indeed, that it aged hia. 


prematurely, = 

“ For tunately for Mra, Falconer Israel, hove 
health just then was delicate, 
unable-—~like Mrs, Dundag, the. other Colone) « 
wife—to accompany. her husband oyp to the 
3urcah station, 

‘The Dundases hai taken their boy with 
them; but isebel Falconer and her little daughter 
rewained bebind in England with, her father a} 
Huntingtower. 

“But Pete, if seemed, -wai to, be strangely 
ouse of Dun 

 Scarcely bad the, sad tidings. arrived from 
Burmah, te)iiog the Baronet that his only eon , 
Rona'd, his gov-iq-law Colonel Falcoper, and his 
daught-r-i Pont Danae ae were no pain 
and that Colonel Dun ass bey, ungs' 
of eight or nine, and ‘ mg tote 
about to be seat home to mel by fr of 
his .cead parents——scarcely, U dinata ; 


sorcowful intelligence réac FP ibind 
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than efresh and icrusbing calamity: fell upon the 
newly- widowed Mra. Falconer. 

“Her only child—the darling of its mother’s 
heart, and the pet of its grandfather's too—zet 
with a tragioend. - The little girl Ivy, when only 
about tro and a half years old——” - 

“Ivy t Ivy, dd you say }” interrupted Ronald 
Dundas’s wife, keenly interested in the story. 
“ Was, thev, the child of this Mra, Falconer— 
who, I discern, must be Ronald's aunt—was the 
child-eatléd Ivy 2.” 

« Yes,” replied Keith, gravely. ‘Her name, 
Mrs. Dundas, was precisely the same as your own. 
Often, since I have known you, I have thought 
what an extraordinary circumstanes, it in that 
Ronald's wife should be called ‘Ivy,’” 

* Surely,” eaid Ivy, ‘musingly—gurely the 
child you speak of now must have been ihe little 
cousin whom Ronald has once or twice mentioned 
in a casual manner, Ab, I remember now-— 
remembér periectly |” 

Yes, Mrs., Dandas. But Ronald, your 
husband, never io hia life saw ker, though,” 
Keith Falconer put in gently ; “‘ for, as children, 
they never had met before he was takea out to 
fndia 3 
treacherous. country) little Ivy Falconer . was 


dead. 

* She hal been killed, the tragedy was over— 
Ronald -himself knows it only by hearsay--by 
the time!he came to live with his grandfather at 
Huntingtower.”’ 

“ Killed!” Ivy echoed in accents of horror, 
** How dreadful, Mr. Falconer! How was she 
killed ¥ ”” ; 

Her voice eank to an almost awe-siricken 
whisper. Her blood, ag the saying goes, ran cold 
in her veins, 

She was thinking of her own darling, her own 
little lad Derrick ; and she wondered, with a dull 
sense of unspeakable anguish, how would she be 
able to go om living, as. this other mother, it 
appeared, had gone on livibg,aud was living still, 
if Aer child were thus to be snatched violently 
from her keeping } 

“Yes,” continued Mr..Falconer quietly, ‘' poor 
little. baby Ivy:.was cmurdered—murdered, for 
revenge’s sake, by a vindictive woman-servant 
who, for inzolence, had been disnaiesed from service 
at Huntingtower. h 

“She was: Mts, Palconer’s waiting-maid ; and 
wasvhamed, if [ remember rightly, Phaobe Biount, 
She had an accomplice, though | forget what he 
was ¢alled, in this fiendishdeed ; bub it was 


known that:he was the loverofthe woman Biount,, 


cad an under-keeper: dr something on old Sir 
Roderick's:estate,. mv | 

‘< It was a most-daatardly acth-—they being well 
aware how dear was the little one in the sighs 
>f the old man and his daughter : and caused, so 
I’ve been**told;)in those days, great stir and 
excitement throughout:the eounty of Wilts.’ 
_ “© Huntingtower is, then, in Wiltshire,” observed 


a“ Yes.” ! 

“ But those inhuman. wretches, Mr. F'a!eoner-— 
you have not yet teld me how: they murdered 
the child ?* 

“ They drowned her,” heanawered, ‘' Winding 
through a hollovy or:walley of the park, there isa 
deep and ewift flowing river, with many a muddy 
aud weedy hole’ hidden away im the danzerous 
bed of it, ‘Dhisideep, swift-tlowing stream, Mra, 
Dundas, was that little child's grave.” 

“And the -murderers—the man and. the 
womgn;” said Ivy, indiguantiy—‘ of course they 
were or and pYoperly punished for the 
crime ?’ 


and before he returned from that, 





“The really»mort extracrdinary part of the | 


story is,” ssid Keich, “ that although every effort 
was made at the time to track: the mon and the 
woman to ‘their hiding-place, all thought and 
endeavour towards this rightecus end failed 
utterly. f 

“ However, by-and-by, the rumour: got sbroad 
—yet noone in the Dundas family to thia day, 
I believe, ig quite certain whether or not the 


report wag correet—that justice, ia a eingularly | 


complete manner, had overtaken Phabe Blount 
and her infamous companion in guilt. 

‘As man and wife, and under an assumed 
name, ib was enid thet they had: fled to and 


hidden themselves in some north-eastern locality 
of London, Here it came about that, iu a deadly 
brawl! between this worthy pair, Pheobe Blount 
was siain by her brute lover—kicked and beaten 
to death by this man and accomplice in evil, 
whose name I cannot juat now remember. 

“* Still, the end of the affair was, he, sullenly 
making no attempt to escape, was taken red- 
handed, tried, condemned to death, and in a 
short while expiated ——” 

Ivy wished to hear no more. 
horrible. 

, Warm as the day was, she ebivered. 

They were ascending the higher part of the 
town on their way to Ivy's lodgings on the cliff, 
and here she was thankful for au excuse te ask 
for some real support. 

“Tell me no more,” she said, controlling her 
faint voice with difficulty. “Tke story is alto- 
gether so--go dismal, Itis dreadful, Atnd—and 
Mr. Faiconer, will you be kind enough to lend me 
your. arm just here—merely for a moment! 
Thank you.” 

The heat has uot made you feel ill; I trust, 
Mrs. Dundas }” he said, anxiousiy, 
“No, no! fam rather tired, 

all,” she anawered. 

They had gained the promenade on the heights; 


It was all. too 


Indeed, that is 


the sea-wind met them afresh; Ivy drew in a} 


deep, draught of it, and felt stronger. 

»' Now that I have the chance, now that.the 
oporreanity is here,” she ssid hurriedly—* I 
should very much like to—to ask you a certain 
question, Mr. Falconer. I wonderwhether-you will 
answer it ¢” 

*. Certainly I will, if I can,” hereplied, gravely, 
after © pause. 

Her hand still rested upon his arm, rather 
tremulously, 

“ Lameure that you can; but 1 am nob sure 
that you will,” she said. 

“Let me hear what it is,” he rejoined. 

“This is the second time to-day--ihe second 
time within the past hour—that I have made 
to you the humiliating confession tha', although 
I am the wife of Ronald Dundas, I know almost 
absolutely . nothing of hia affairs ; certainiy 
nothing of his past,” said Ivy, sadly. 

: Keith Falconer, an honest gentleman, was 
silent, 

He knew that Ivy epoke only what was true. 

Noting his silence, she continued : 

“It is painfully clear to me that there isa 
secret in Ronald's life, It ia'equally clear to me 
too, that from his own lips Ishali never hear what 
that secret is, If hitherto I have been weak and 
fooliah enough te doubt that this was actually so, 
the young Earl of Exe and his friend this morn- 
ing dispelled all uncertainty upon the matter, 

**From their conversation this moraing the 
truth was forced upon me-—tiere is a dark chapter 
in Ronald's life.” + 

Still) Keith Falconer remained silent—silent 
and thoughtful. 

So Ivy went;on more nervously ; yet deter- 
mined to speak out now) that she had made a 
beginning. 

* OF course I, as’ Ronald's wife, cannot stoop 
to ask you, Mr, Falconer, to lift the veil, toJlet in 
the light upon the gloom, as it were ; equally, as 
a matter of course you, as, Ronald's friead, could 


not do so mean # thing, even were I to forget | 


myself so far as to beseech you at this moment 
to do it. 

* But—but this, Ido freely own, L should like 
to know-—-nay, | think that I have a right to 
know it: wasthe offence, this trespass of Ronald 


9 


Dundas’s, a very terrible, a very heinous one ? 





“That. Mr. Falconer, is my question ; and do | 


you know I am rather ‘hopeful about it? 
Beeause,’”’ said Ivy wistfully, and more naively 
than she knew, “ becavse it, eeéms to me that id 
cannot be alleo very bad, or—+or you, Mr. Fal- 


| coner, would not be his fiiend ?”’ ; 





He was staring at the ground es he walked, 
never looking at Ivy. r 


He seemed io be pondering something before | 


he could make up his mind, te speak. 

“Will you enlighten me so far,” she begged 
earnestly, “if no further? Indeed, I ask you for 
no further enlightenment. Do let me hear, Mr. 


Falconer,” said Ivy, hyrsiedly, ‘that therse..was 





nothing very terrible—at any rate, that there was 
nothing which was wholly unpardonable ¢” 

Atlength Keith Falconer spoke, saying with 
great kinduess of manner, — 

“ You see, Mrs. Dundas, it isnot fair, not just 
that a man should evffer for ever for a—a tau! 
once committed, and past undoing. 

* For argument’s sake, he sing, let us say, and 
suffera for that cin. But surely, though repara- 
tion, atonement may not be altogether within 
his’power, siter much suffering and since: e repent- 
ance on account of the transgression, he should 
be forgiven, and his fault. be forgotten} Ths 
is only just, as ip seems to me,” 

He ceased vpeakiog, and now looked at Ivy. in- 
quiringly, 

She was for from feeling satisfied, however. 
She was disappointed and ill at ease. 

The truthof the ease. being ‘hat she somehow 
could not bring herself to conceive tha! Ronald 
had ever really suffered, much less repentied-—it 
waa altogether so unlike the maa. 

One could not in fancy associate. penitence and 
humility of spirit with thé reckless, not, to say 
selfish nature of Ronald Dundas, 

They. are qualities of a divine stamp,.and are 
impossible to the eouls of some people. 

According to Rouald himself, he waa never to 
blamefor anything. It wae always hie ‘‘ accursed 
luck ’-~‘' hia’ desting ""—which was, auswerab!¢ 
for, the mischisf that happened. 

So Ivy sighed and said ; 

“Yet. in spite of all, whatever the ‘all’ may he, 
you are—are you not. !--you are.still bis real, his 
sincere friend }” 

They were close to the lodgings on’ the heigt: ty, 
and Miss Spicer’a door atood open. 

There was no time for more. 

And after to-day the question Ivy felt, could 
aever be unearthed; aad discussed between ther 
again. 

And as gently and as kindly as before, Keith 
Falconer replied : 

“Tcan answer you truthfully, Mre. Dundas, 
that { am his sincere friend~--and yours.” 

“Ah, yes, [ know well enough that you are 
mine!” Ivy answered gratefully ; albeit perhapy 
a trifle sadly still, 

Was she hurt, she wondered, because he bad not 
been more frank and open with her ? 

She was notsure—she did notknow. But the 
heartwithia her wastroubvled and full of fore- 
boding. 

She raised her head to see that theré was:sorie 
oue standing within the open door-way of Miss 
Spicer’s house, smoking 4 cigar which made. the 
air around delightful. 

At first she thought that it was one of the 
lodgers who oceupied the dining-roem floor below 
them, and did not recognise him. 


For he—the strange man, aa Ivy thought-—was 


dressed iu a new light summer suit, a pale grey 
and woolly-looking iweed, admirably fashioned 
and vastly becoming to the tall, dark, handsome 
stranger who wore it. ( 

His round hat matched the grey uit, ia just 
the right way. His neck-tie-was of fawn, and 
Gueky: crimeon eilk caught ina gold rings And 
his boots were ofmew patent leather, topped with 
ight-coloured cloth. 

A. black walking-stick with o silver kuoh, and 
a white Bond-street button-hole, finished of the 
gentleman’s attire. 

* Likea good and dutiful. dame, Ivy mine,” he 
called out, with an unpleasant light in his bril- 
liant eyes, and an offensive smile just visible 
beneath hia heavy, swart moustache, ‘I perceive 
that you are looking inconsolable for the absence 
of your true lord aud master,” 

Suddenly, as if ib. had been burnt, Ivy's band 
dropped from the arm of Keith Falconer. 

She had forgotten wholly that it remained 
where it was. 

Keith, however, in his easy, thorough-bred 
manner, lifted his hat to the man upon the door, 
step ; for it was his own friend, and Ivy's bue 
band, Ronald Dundas! 

7 + oo * . 


Notwithstanding his strange mien acd his 
curious stuile in greeting his .wife and Mr. Tal- 
coner Ronald clapped his friend upon the 
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shoulder in the heartiest way possible, and invited 
him in to “ luncheon,’ 

But Mr. Falconer, though he accompanied 
them upstairs for a few minutes’ chat, firmly de- 
clined to remaia for the Dundas’ midday meai. 

He was going to drive over to Ipewich, he said, 
to call upon some people whom he knew in the 
neighbourhood, and he must get back to the 
“Grand” at once. 

A mutual explanation took place between the 
two men, whilst Ivy went to see whether little 
Derrick was awake, to take off her hat, and to 
smooth her hair. The Stoke Bay breezes of a 
morning were apt to wax rough in their play. 

Keith Falconer explained to Rovald what Ivy 
herself naturally knew already: namely, how it 
was that he--Keith—had turned up so unex- 
pectedly at Stoke Bay. 

The father of his yachting friend had died 
suddenly in Ireland ; the son in great haste had 
been telegraphed for, the yachting party and 
their plane were of course broken up in conse 
quence, and the whole scheme bad been aban- 
doned forthwith, postponed indefinitely until a 
happier time. 

So Keith, having nothing to do, came down to 
see his friends at Stoke Bay. 

‘Well, as for me,” threw in Ronald carelessly, 
‘I merely went up to town for the day, as I 
thought. Butstroiling along the shady side of 
Kegent-etreet whom should I run against, don’t 
you know, but that queer fish that calle bimeelf 
the Count Ravenna, Why, you must remember, 


Ivy, all about Ravenna ?” \urning rather sharply | 


to hie wife. 

Little Derrick was still reating in hie cot ; and 
Ivy had returned to the sitting-room. 

“Yes, Ronald,” she replied briefly ; no more, 
She remembered Count Ravenna distinctly ; but 
she did not add that she could remember nothing 
good of him, 

LS was wiser to be silent, she knew. 


(To be continued.) 








A SISTER'S REVENGE. 
—I03-— 
CHAPTER XIil. 


Donoan had hoped against hope 

“ Madge!” he cried, holding out his arms to 
her with s yearning, passionate cry. ‘‘Teli me 
it is faise——-you are not here with Dalrymple—or 
Fevaligo mad! Madge, iy dear little sweet. 
heart, my little love, why don’t you speak!” he 
cried, clasping her close to his heart and covering 
her face and hair and hands with passionate, 
rapturous kisses 

Madge struggled out of his embrace, with a low, 
broken sob, aod flung herself on her knees at his 
feet with a sharp cry. 

‘ Madge,” said the old lady, bending over her 
and smoothing back the golden hair from the 
lovely, anguished face, “tell him the truth, 
dear, You are here with Mr, Dalrymple: is it 
not so?” 

The sudden weight of sorrow that had fallen 
upon poor, haplese Madge seemed to paralyze 
her very senses. The suushine seemed blotted 
out, and the light of heaven to grow dark around 
her 

“ You,” she cried, deepairingly ; and it almoab 
seemed tc Madge that another voice had spoken 
with her lips 

“ This Mr. Dalrymple claime to be your hus- 
band !” asked the old lady, solemnly. 

“Yes,” she cried out again, in agony ; “ but, 
Duncan, J--I-—” 

The worde died away on her white lips, and the 
sound died away ia her throat. She saw him 
recoil from her with a look of white, frozen 
horror on his face which gave piace to etern, 
bitter wrath. Slowly and sadly he put her cling- 
ing arms away from him, folding his arms across 
his breast with that terrible look upon his face 
such as @ hero’s face weara when he bas heard, 
unflinchingly, his death sentence—the calm of 
terrible despair 











‘* Madge,” he said, proudly, ‘I have trusted 

ou blindly, for I loved you madly, passionately. 

would as soon believe the fair smiling heavens 
that bend above us is false as you whom I loved 
so madly and so well. 
with such cruel bonds when your heart was nob 
mine, but another's, My dream of ilove is 
shattered now. You have broken my heart and 
ruined aad blighted my life. [leaven forgive you, 
Madge, for I never can! I give you back your 
freedom ; I releace you from your vows. I can- 
not curse you—I have loved you too well for 
that; but I cast you from my heart as 1 cast 


| you from my life. Farewell, Madge—farewell 


forever |” 

She tried to speak, but her tongue cleaved to 
the roof of her mouth, Oh, pitying Heaven, if 
she could only have cried cut to you and the 
angela to bear witness and proclaim her inno- 
cence! The strength to move hand or foot 
seemed suddenly to have left her. She tried 
hard, oh! so hard, to speak, but no sound issued 
from her white lips. She felt aa one in a horrible 
trance, fearfully, terribly conscious of all that 
transpired around her, yet denied the power to 
move even a muscle to defend herself. 

“Have you anything to say to me, Madge?” 
he asked, mournfully, turving from her to 
depart. 

The woful, terrified gave of the blue eyes 
deepened pitifully ; bub she spoke no word, and 
Duncan turned from her—turned from the girl. 
bride whom he loved so madly, with a bursting, 
broken heart, more bitter to bear than death 
iteelf—left her alone with the pitying sunlight 
falling upon her golden hair, and her white face 
turned up to Heaven, silently praying that she 
might die then and there. 

She had no mother’s gentle voice to guide her, 
no father's strong breast to weep upon, no sister’s 
socthing presence. She was so young and so 
pitifully lonely, and Duncan had drifted out of 
her life forever, believing her--oh, bitterest of 
thoughts !-—believing her false and sinful. 

Poor little Madge was ignorant of the ways of 


| the world; but a dim realization of the full 


import of the terrible accusation brought against 
her forced its way to her troubled brain. 

She only realized that Duncan, her darling 
Duncan, had gone out of her life forever. 

Madge flung herself face downward in the long, 
waving grass where Duncan had left her. 

** Madge,” called Mise Hanley, softly, “ it is all 
over ; come into the house, my dear.” 

Bub she turned from her with a shuddering 
gasp. 
“Tu the name of pity, leave me to myself,” 
she sobbed ; “ it is the greatest kindness you can 
Jo me,” 

And the poor old lady who had wrought so 
much sorrow unwittingly in those two severed 
lives, walked slowly back to the cottage, with 
tears in her eyes, strongly impressed there must 
be some dark mystery iu the youvg girl's life 
who was sobbing her heart out in the green grasa 
yonder ; and she did just what almost any other 
person would have done under the same circum- 
stances—sent immediately for Vincent Dalrymple. 
He answered the summons at once 4nd listened 
with intense interest while the aged spinster 
related all that had transpired ; but through 


oversight or excitement she quite forgot to | 


mention Duncan had called Madge his wife. 

“Ourse him |’’ be muttered, under his breath. 
'* JI believe the girl actually cares for him.” 

Then he went out to Madge lyiog so still and 
lifeless among the pink clover and waving grass. 

Poor Madge! Poor, desperate, lonely struggling 
child! All this cruel load of sorrow, crushing 
her girlish heart, and blightivg ber young life, 
and she so innocent, so entirely blameless, yet 
euch a plaything of fate! 

* Madge,” he said, bending over her and lifting 
the slight form in his arms, “ they tell me some 
me has besg troubling you. Who has dared 
annoy you? Trust in me, Madge, What is the 
matter?” 

Vincent Dalrymple never forgot the pitiful, 
white face that was raised to his, 

J} want to die!” she sobbed. ‘‘ Ob, why did 
you not leave me to die in the dark water} It 
was so cruel of you to save me.” 


I was mad to bind you | 


| since you entered this house. Knowin 





Do you want to know why I risked my life” 
to save you, Madge? Does not my every word 
and glance tell you why ?” 

Tne bold glance in hiv eyes spoke volumes, 

“Have you not guessed that I love you, 
Madge?” 

“Oh, please do not talk to me in that way, 
Mr. Dalrymple,” she cried, starting to her feet 
in wild alarm, ‘Indeed, you must not,” she 
stammered. 

“Why not?’ he demanded, a merciless smi 
spreading over hie face, “I consider that you 
belong to me. I mean to make you wy wife in 
very truth.” 

Madge threw up her hands in a gesture of 
terror heart-breaking to see, shrinking away 
from him in quivering horror, her sweet face 
ashen pale. 

“Oh, go away! go away!” she cried out... “I 
am growing afraid of you. I would never marry 
you, and | would notif I could. I shell always 
be grateful to you for what you have done for 
me, but ob! go away and leave me now, for my 
trouble is greater than Iean bear.” 

“You would not if you could,” he repeated, 
eoolly, smiling so strangely her blood seemed to 
freeze to ice in her veins, “I thank you 
sincerely for your appreciation of me, I did not 
dream, however, your aversion to me was so 
deeply rooted. That makes little difference, 
however. I shall make you my wife this very 
day, al! the same, Business—urgentd business— 
calls me away to-day. I sball take you with me 
as my wife.” 

Like one in a dream she heard the cruel 
words, 

“Duncan i Duncan!” she sobbed under her 
breath, 

Suddenly she remembered Duacan had left 
her—that she was never to look upon his face 


again. 
oe had left her to the cold mercies of & crue) 
world. Poor little Madge, the unbappy, heart- 
broken, girl-bride, sat there wondering what else 
should happen to her. 
Heaven has shut me out from its mercy,” she 
cried ; “there is nothing for me to do but to 


die!” 
“I am a desperate man, Madge,’ pursued 
Dalrymple, slowly. “ My will is my law, The 


treatment you receive at my hands depends 
entirely upon yourself, You will not dare defy 
me.’ ’ 


His eyes fairly glowed with a strange fire that 
appalled her as she met his passionate _— 

Then Madge lifted up her golden with 
the fiost defiance she had ever shown, the deathly 
pallor deepening on her fair, flower-like face, the 
look of a hunted deer at bay in the agonized eyes 
as she aoswered,— 

“Y refuse to marry you, Mr, 
Please go away and leave me in peace, 

Hs laughed mockingly. 

“TJ shall leave you for the present, my little 
sweetheart,” he said, “but I sball return in 
exactly fifteen minutes. Hold yourself in readi- 
neas to receive me then ; I shall not come alone, 
but bring with me a minister, who will be pre- 
pared to marry us. I warn you not toattempt to 
ran away,” hesaid, interpreting aright the startled - 
glance she cast about her. ‘“‘In yonder lane 
stands a trusty sentinel to see that you do not 
leave this house. You have been guarded thus 
your 
tendency to escape impending difficulties I have 
prepared accordingly. You cannob escape your 
fate, my little wild darling.” 

“No minister would marry an unwilling bride 
-~he could not. I would fing myself at his feet 
and tell him all, crying ovt I am--I am-——” 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” he inter- 
rupted, a hard, resolute look settling on his face. 
“J would bave preferred winning you by fair 
meaus, if possible ; if you make that impossible, 
{ shall be forced to » desperate measure. I had 
not intended adopting such stringent) measures 
except in an extreme case, t me to 
explain what I shall do to prevent you from 
meking the slightest outery.” 

As he spoke, he drew from his pocket a smali 
revolver inlaid with 1 and silver. 

“J shall sisaply hold this toy to your pretty 


Dalrymple. 
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forehead to prevent a acene. The minister will 
be none the wiser—he is blind. Do you think,” 
he coutinued, slowly, “that I am the man to 
give up & thing I have set my heart upon for a 
e ldish whim }” 

“ Believe me,” cried Madge, earnestly, “it is 
no childiah whim. Oh, Mr. Dalrymple, I want 
to be grateful to you. Why will you torture me 
until [ hate you?” 

“7 will marry you this very day, Madge 
Meadows, whether you hate me or love me, I 
have done my best to gain your love. It will 
come in time ; I can wait for it.” 

“You will never make me love you,” cried 
Madge, covering her face with her bands ; “do 
not hope it—and the more you talk to me the 
less I like you. I wish you would go away.” 

“T shall not despair,” said Dalrymple, with a 
confident smile, ‘‘I like things which I find it 
hard to obtain—that was always one of my 
characteristice—and I never liked you so well 
as I do now, in your defiant anger, and feel 
more determined than ever to make you my 
owt,” 

Suddenly a new thought occurred to him as he 
was about to turn from her. 

“Why, how stupid of me!” he cried. “I 
could not bring the parson here, for they think 
you are os ma already. I must change my 

j parsonage. We can ge 


the little babbling brook sung 

peace and reat beneath its limpid waters. 
“Oh, mother, mother,” she cried, “what was 
the dark sorrow that tortured your poor brain 
mad—ay, mad-—ending iu death 

you leave your Ilttle 
Madge eo? I feel such a throbbing 
in my own poor brain—but [ must fly anywhere, 
anywhere, to this newsorrow. Heaven has 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Wen Vincent Dalrymple returned to the 
cottage he found that quite an unexpected turn 
of events had tran . 

Miss Hanley had gone out to Madge—she lay 
80 abil! and lifeless in the long green grass. 

“Heaven bless me!” she cried, in alarm, 
raising her voice to a pitch that brought both the 
sisters quickly to her side, “ Martha, go at once 
and fetch the doctor. See, this child is ill, her 
a are burning scarlet and her eyes are like 
8 ” 

At that opportune moment they espied the 
— carriage proceeding leisurely along the 


“ Dear me | how lucky,” cried Eleanor, “ Doctor 
Allen should happen slong just now. Go to the 
gate, quick, Martha, and him to stop.” 

The keen eyes of the doctor, however, had 
observed the figure lying on the grass and the 
frantic movements of the three old ladies bend- 
ing over it, and drew rein of his own accord to 
see what was the matter, 

He drew back with a cry of surprise os his 
eyes rested on the beautiful flushed face of the 
young girl lying among the blue harebells at his 

eet. 


“J am afraid this is a serious case,” he said, 
thoughtfully, placing his cool hand on her burn- 


ing forehead. “The child has all the symptoms 
brain fever in its worst form, brought on 








probably through some great exci 
three ladies looked at each other : 
“She must be taken inte the house and put to 
bed at once,” he contin authoritatively, lift- 
ing the slight figdre In strong arms, and 
pityingly down upon the beautiful flushed 
ace framed in its sheen of golden hair resting 
against his broad shoulder, 

The doctor was young, unmarried, and im- 
pressionable ; and the tt sensation he had 
ever experienced thrilled through his heart as 
the blue eyes met his and the trembling red lips 

tly him to save her, hide her 
somewhere, anywhere, before the fifteen minutes 
were up. 

A muttered curse burst from Dalrymple’s lips 
upon his return, as he took in the situation at a 


As Madge’s eyes fell upon Dalrympile’s face she 
uttered a piteous little cry. 

“Save me from him—save me!” she said, 
hysterically, growing ao frightened that Dairymple 
wae forced to leave the room, motioning the doctor 
to follow him into the hall. 

“ The young lady ie my wife,” he uaid, uttering 
the cruel falsehood, with unflinc assurance, 
‘and we intend leaving this place to-day. I am 
in an uncomfortable dilemma. I must go, yet I 
cannot leave my—my wife. She must be re- 
moved, doctor ; can you not help me to arrange 
it in some way?” 

“ No, sir,” cried the doctor, emphatically ; ‘‘ she 
cannot beremoved. As her physician, I certainly 
would not give my consent to euch a proceeding ; 
her life would pay the forfeit.” 

For a few moments Vincent Dalrymple paced 
up and down the hall, lost in deep though : 
lipe were firmly set, and there was a determined 


‘gleam in his reatless black eyes. 


Suddenly he stopped short directly before the 
doctor, who stood regarding him with no very 
ble expression fn his honest grey eyes. 

“* How will it be before the crisis is past—— 
that fs, how will it be before she is able to be 


removed ? 
‘* Not under three weeks,” replied the doctor, 
eavens!” be sharply. 


ejaculated, 
“Why, I shall have to———” He bit bis lip 
eo of dis- 


z 
i 
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hi ihe ag tng part her ex in the mean- 
ime,” said, put fe crisp bank-notes 
_ the Sector's hapa” “ See that she has every 
luxury.” 


He was about to re-enter the room where 
Madge lay, but the doctor held him back. 

“TI should advise you to remain away for the 
present,” he said ; “ your presence produces such 
= unpleasant effect upon her. Wait until she 

“T have often thought it strange that le 
in delirium shrink fone those my love Eg I 
cannot understand it,” said Dalrymple, with an 
odd, forced laugh. ‘As you are the doctor, I 
sup your orders must be obeyed, however, 
If the fever should happen to take an unfavour- 
able turn in the meantime, please drop a line to 
my address, ‘care of Miss Stanton, of Stanton 
Hall, Daleville,’” he said, extending his card, 
“Tewill be forwarded to me promptly, and I can 
come on af once,” 

Again the doctor nodded, putting the card 
safely away in his pokcet ; and soon after Vincent 
Dalrymple took his departure, roundly cursing 
his luck, yet congratulating himself upon the fact 
that, as Madge could not leave, he could rest 
content, 

Meanwhile, the three venerable sisters and the 


mang doctor were watching anxiously at hiadge’s 


“Ob, my poor little dear! my pretty litile 
dear!” sobbed Eleanor, caressing the burning 
little hands that clung to ber so tightly. 

“Won't you hide me?'’ pleaded Madge, laying 
her hot cheek against the wrinkled hand that 
held hers, “ Hide me, please, just as if I were 
your own child. [ have no mother, you know.” 

‘* Heaven help the pretty, innovent darling!” 
cried the doctor, turning hastily away to hide 
the suspicious moisture that gathered in his 
eyes, “No one is going to harm you, little 
one,” he eaid, soothingly ; “no one shall annoy 
you.” 

“ Was it so greata sin! He would not let me 
explain. He has goue out of my life!” she 
wailed, pathetically, putting back the golden 
rivgs of hair from her flushed face. ‘ Duncan | 
Duncan {” she sobbed, incoherently, “ I shall die 
—or, worse, I shal! go mad---if you do not come 
back to me!” 

The three ladies looked questioningly at one 
another ia alarm. 

* You muat not mind the strange ravings of & 
person in delirium,” said the doctor, curtly. 

They are liable to imagine and eay all sorts of 
nonsense. Pay no attention to t she says, 
my dear ladies, . Don’t disturb her (7b questions. 
That poor little brain needs lute rest, 
Every nerve seems to have been etrained to the 
‘ yet he medici d 

g the proper medicines, and giving 
minute instructions as to how and when th 
should be administered, Doctor Allen took his 
departure, with a strange, vague uneasiness at bis 


“*Pahaw!” he muttered to himself, as he 
drove briskly along the shadowy road, yet seeing 
none of its beauty, “ how e ib is these 
youn girls will fall in love marry euch 

aa that! There is something about his 
face that I don’t like. He is a scoundrel, and [’ll 
bet my life on it |” 
doctor brought his fiatdown on his knee 
such @ resounding blow that the poor oid 
broke into a gatlop ; but, drive as fast ay 
, he could nob forget the sweet, childish 
that had taken such a strong bold upon his 


ncy, 
The trembling red lips and pleading blue eye: 
the morning, as though they 


biéy 


eg 


haunted him 
held some secret they would fain have whis- 


All the night long Madge clung to the kauds 
that held hers, ante a praying not to be 
left alone, until the poor old lady was quite 
overcome by the fatigue of continued watching 
her couch. 

Hest or sleep seemed to have fled irom Madge's 
bright, restless eyes. 

“ Don’t go away,” she cried, “ Everybody goes 
away. Ido not belong to anyone. {am all—all 
alone,” she would sigh drearily. 

in she fancied she was with Duncan, stand- 
ing beneath the magnolia boughs in the sunshine; 

she was clinging to his arm, while some 
cruel woman insulted her, sobbing pitifully upon 
his breast ; again she was parting from him at 
the gate, asking him if what they had done was 
right ; then she was in some school-room, begging 
piteously for some cruel letter ; then vut on the 
waves in the storm and the on-coming darknesa 
of night, 

The sisters relieved one another ai regular 
intervals, They had ceased to listen to her 
pathetic little appeals for help, or to the wild 
cries of agony that burst from the feverish lips, 
as she started up from her slumbers wit. stifled 
sobs, moaning out that the time was flying, tha! 
she must escape anywhere, anywhere, while there 
were still fifteen minutes left her. 

She never once mentioned Dalrymple’s name, 
or Ann’s, but called incessantly for Duncan and 
poor old Uncle George. 

“ Who in the world do you suppose Duncan 
is?” eaid Martha, thoughtfully. ‘That name is 
continually on her lipa—the last word she utter: 
when she closes her eyes, the first word to cross 
her lipe when she awakes, That must certainly 
be the handsome young fellow she met at the 


f 





gate. If he is Duncan, I do not wonder the 
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poor child loves him. He is the handeomest, | childish blue eyes toward the fleecy clouds tinted 
most noble-lookivg, frank-faced youug man I | by the setting sun, 

have ever seen ; and he took ou iu a way that Their hearts ached for the pretty, lonely little 
made me actually cry when I told him she was ereature,. They believed she was thinking of her 
married. He would not velieve it until I called | mother, So she was—-and of Dunoan, the hand- 
and ehe told him heroelf it was the truth, I was | some young husbund whomrshe so nwdly idolized 
sorry fron tom of my heart thet that | in her worshipful childish fashion, who Was worse 
t won her, instead of this 
seemed so suited to each 


oung fellow had n 
Dalrymple, they believed in her hogour'and purity ‘though ‘the 
t world had eried out to him thet she was fale, 
said lieanor, after a moment’s pause. | He had thrust aside all possibility of her writing 


think T have the key to this myetery. She | to him ; cast her out from his life; left her to be 
yes this handsome Duncan, that is evident; } persecuted beyond all endurance, bound’ by “a 


‘rhaps they bove had a lover’s quarrel, and che | 


3 roarried 1) 


vow she dare not’ break—to keep her marrisge 
is one on the spur of the moment | with Duncan a secret. Though he was more 








gh pique, @b, the pretty little dear,” | cruel than death she loved Duncan with o 
, d Eleanor, “FE hope she will never rue | dev ition that tiever faltered, 
| Madge lay there, thinking of it ajl, while the 
es | soft, golden sunligho died out of the sky, and the 
COR Oe RS | deep dusk of twilight erept softly on. . 
CHAPTER XY, Then the old ladies ‘arose: from their chairs, 
vLy the days came aud went for the next | folded their ‘knitting, and’ put it away. “Dusk 
forinigh*. The crisis had passed, and Doctor | was their hour for retiring. 


Allen said ehe would soon recover, They were discursing which one should sit up 
The leng golden bair had been shorn from the | with Madge, when she summoned them all to her | 
etty little head, and the rose-bioom. had died | bedside, 

oubof the pretty cheeks, but the bright, restless “T want you'al! to'go to bed and never mind 

git never left the beautiful blue eyes; others | me,” coaxed Madge, with a‘ strange light in her 
wise there was but little change in Macge, eyes, “Take a good sleep, as I am goirg t> do. 
it had been jost two weeks that mornteg, they | I ehall’be very happy to*morrow—happier than I 
toid her, ae she opened her eyes to consciousness, | have ever been before 1” ; 
since che had first been stricken down. She claspe’ her white'arms about their necks 
‘And 1 have been here ever since?” sho 
ingvired, wonderingly. 
“Yes, wy dear,” replied Eleanor Hanley, softly | 
atting the thin white cheeks; ‘‘of course you 








she were loath to part with them. 
Bieanor’s hand ehe hele last and tonyést: 
“Please kiss me again,’ she'sobbid, ‘Clasp 





e been here ever since, lam afraid we are | your arms tightly arownd me, and say, “Good: 
goiug tc lose you ‘soon, however. We have | night,’ Madge,’ It’ will be so nicé to @ream 
received 2 letter from your husband, eayirg he | about,” 
will be here some time to-rsorrow, Shal!'you be |~ With a cheery laugh the: old lady lovinzly 
pleased to see him, dear?” | complied with her request." - | 

In‘one single instan? ali the dim, horrible past | ‘‘ You ‘titust close ‘thoad bright liitle eyes of 


ruehed back to Madge’s mind. She remembered | yours, and drift quickly into the Land of Nod, or 
finging herself down in the clover-seented. grasa, | there will be no-roses in those’ 

and the world growing dark around her, »a ‘the | Good-night, my pretty little dear,” 
terrible words of Dalrymple rang in herears | — * Good-night, ' dear, ‘kind: ‘Hlefinor,”. sighed 
he would be back in just fifteen minutes to tiaim | Madge, 

her, And’she watthed the old lady with wistful, 

\h, bonny little Wadge, tossiug on yous pilisw, | hingry eyesas she picked up’ her shaded: night- 
babbling empty nothings, better would it have | lamp that threw such's soft; sweet radiance over 
been for you, perhaps, if ‘you*bad droppéd che | lier aged face as she quietly quitted the’room, — 
freary bur en of your life into the kindly ermeéf A sudden Change came over Madge’s face a5 
lew h then and there than amag- a0 er | the ges her page yh dy ne ball, 

> the dark myetery which ‘ay entombed in ) eaven, help me !” she erie iteous!Y, | 
your fature ! ep 2 : | struggling to her feet. “T must be fit ‘away 

“Shall you be plad! to see Mr, Dalrymple, | from here when daylight breaka.’”” ‘ 
dear }" repeated the old AY 5 valbinsuctous A ye: was 80 * oops she almoat rr nest ones 
of any wrong, she placed the, letter he had | t again when she attenipted to . eC | 
written in Madge’s hands, | thought of the morrow lent strength to her 

ryt oly a terrlile dream Madge read: it | fegeing mage odie ealaie? bide es 

ite t ‘0 1 to bhe end, strange mrs Re 0 . 

You eee; he says he incloses-ten pounds extra lPwice she teemed near fainting, but her 

w you, dear, I have placed it withthe fivesafe | indomitable courage: Kept her from sinking as 

your little purse,” she thought of what the morrow would have in 

“Oh, Miss Lieanor, you are so very kind te me. | store for her. 

shall never forget how good you have all been | Quietly she counted over the little store in her 
to me,” eaid Madge, softly, »watcling the three | purse by the-moon’s rays, j 
peaceful-faced old Jadies, who had drawn their “ Twenty-five pounds! Oh, I could never use 
necking or tape their —s — & row, | all pe in “> 34 om ot Brg I 
and sat quietly knitting in the sunshine, the | could never touch one'cent of Dalrymple’s money. 
Lente a — — fallivr ecothing!y oforon — b oe ae sure it ee has 
upon Madge’s poor, tired brain. olding the bill carefully in two she placed it 

“We shall mies you sadly when you go,” said | beneath her little snowy raffled pillow. Then 
tveanor, knitting away vigorously. ‘ Yow bave | catching up the thick, dark shawl which layon a4 
been likea ray of sunshine in this gloomy old adjacent tabje, she wrapped it quickly about her, 

‘ We have all | do ned d i hall, and 
oa @ have all learned to love you very She opened the door leading into the hall, an 
dearly.” | listened, All was stifl~sclemoly’ still. 

“You love met’ repeated Madge, wonder: | Madge crept coftly. down the stairs, and ‘out 
ing). I was beginning to believe every one | into the quiet beauty of the still summer night. 
hated me iv the ‘whole world, every one has |  “ Dancan,” she wailed, softly, “ perhaps ‘when 
been so bitter and so cruel with me, except poor | I am dead you wil) feel sorry for ‘poor. litt 
old Uncle George, I often worder why Heaven | 
lets me five—whad I am t 
Mariana in-the moated grange waa-not more to | not let me tell you how it happened,” 
be pitied than I. Death relieved her, ‘but I am In the distance she saw the shimmer of’ water 
eft to strnggle on,” lying white and still under the moon’s rays, tipped 

“Fieaven hear her!” cried Eléanor, '" Oné | by the silvery light of the stars. +e 
eatfers a great ceal to lose all interest id life; | “No, hot that Why,” she cried, With shad. 
You are ao young, dear, you could not have | der; “some ows might save rhe, ‘and I wart to 
soffered much. | die!” 

‘{ hawe lost all I hold dear in ‘life she | 
answered, pathetically, lifting her beautiful, 





In the distance the red and coloured, gleaming 
lights of a chemist’s chop caught her gaze, 


than dead to her, the husband who should have | 


in tarn, clinging to them), and: sobbing as though | 


to-morrow, | 





; 


Madge, and some orfe taay tell you how you hays | 
do with my life! wrouged me in your thoughts; but you would | with one Inst piteots ap 





| know how I loved you | 


eee eee] 
“ Yes, that way willbe best,” ‘she ‘said, reflec 
tive y: & a “5 i v ©3,3 %& °; ‘ 
She drew the shawl closer abont her and pressed 
on a8 rapidly as her feeble little fee¥ would carry 
ooelt Bae weak = was whey pe thr in ‘the 
nob and entered—the ts sied dancing 
afotind her! © = ee pete: hig ctaemresane” ie 
A ‘mall, keen-eyed, shrewd littléeman step 
briskly forward to wait upon her.’ Hie’ star 
back in horror at the utter despdir and! woe 
young face that was turned for's miotient teward 
hit, beautiful in all ite pallor asa state, With a 
crown of golden hair such as pictures’ of ‘angels 
wear encircling their perfect heads. "9°? 
“What can Edo for you, tnise 1” queried the 
chemist, giving searchingly into the beautifel 
dreamy blue Syed raised to his, and ‘ wondering 
who che could poesibly be, ; 
' “T wish to purchase some laudanum,” Madge 
faltered, “Iwish it to relieve'a pain which’ ts 
greater than I can bear.” “ 
~°* Poothache, moet: probably 7?” intimated the 
brisk’ little’ doctor.’ ‘*I know what ft is, “ve 
had it until I thought Inshould jump throtigh 
the'todf. Laudanunm’s a first-clars thing ; but I 
can tell you of something better—jerk ‘if. out, 
that's "ny recipe,” he said, with an odd’ ‘little 


smile, “ Of coarze, everyone to his notion, ava if 
ne Jaudaoum, and nothing’ elge, why, “it's 
Yaudanum you shall have; ‘but mber, it’s 


oe Why; ten drops of it would catise 
eath,” ta ah 
“Bow many drops did ‘you eny t” asked Madge, 
‘bending forward ‘eagerly, 11 ‘want ‘to’ be 
in taking it.” sty ay Nee SEY OO 

"" Tew drops, I said! wonld poisons “whole 
family, and twenty s regimen! ur natret use tS 
very carefully,tiss. “Remember, I have whtned 
you,” he said, Minding her the littie bottlé filled 
with's dat liquid’and labelled’ cofrpicuctialy, 
“Yaudatum-—'a poisor.” : en 

Please give mé My change qifickly,” she said, 
a etrange, deadly sickness creeping over her. A 
“Certainly, mit’aw,” assented this ‘obliging 
Tthle'taun, haaditi¢ her back the change:' |< | 
‘Madge quite failed to notice that, in his eager- 
head ‘td' ‘oblige her,he ‘returned ber’ the’ full 
swoutit she bad paid him, and he went be 
back to compounding his @rugs in the rear of ‘the 
shop, quite uncontcious that he waa out the price 
of " audanum,’ ° on * ‘ 
© "He was dredeiing’ of the’ strange , 
young girl, aiid the émile ‘déeperied pea Sy Ang 
umotited? face as he remembered ‘how  swedtly 
she had yazed ‘up at him. ©” 

Meiinwhiie; Madge’ struggled on, clagping ‘he: 
treasure close to her throbbing heaft. ' She're- 
meoibered Eleanor had pointed out an old shaft 
to her from her windows it had been unuse? 
many years, she had said, 

“ The old shafé’ shall "he! wy tomb,” she said ; 
‘*no one will think of looking for me there,” 

Poor little’ Madge—unhappy girl-bride,” let 
Heaven nob fudge Wer harably—she was sorely 
tried ! : x 

“ Mother, mother |" shesobted, ina dry, chok- 
ing voice, "1 cannot live any longer. Iam nob 
taking the life Beaver gave me, I am uly re- 
turding it, This is the opty crime I have ever 
committed, taother, and man will forge!’ it, ‘and 
Heaven wil! forgive ms. You must plead for me, 
angel-mother, Good-bye, dear, kind “Txcle 
George, your love never fuiled me, and Duncan— 
oh, Daucan } whom I love best of all, you will not 
Ob, my love—my lost 
igve—1 shall watch over you up, there!’ ‘she 
moaned, “and comé to you in your @reama! 
Good-bye, Dancav, my love, my, bysband'l” 


| she sobbed, holding the fatal quid to her parched 


lips. 
The deep, yawning chasrt lay ut her feet. “Ten 
—ay, eléven drops she ier swallowed. ‘Then, 
pes to Heaven for for- 
giveness, pocr, helpless | tie “Mad ge closed her 
eyes and sprang into the afr » qa: 
OHAPTER: XVEbisite mals 
A’srrona hand drew , quick! a: ee 
“Rash child t What 8 this arbor ia 
dot” erled an eager, earnest voice ; and, f£ 
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uickiy about, speechless with frigh >, Madge met 
ae eyes of the chemist bent searchingly, 


inquiringly upon her. 

ar cans tat I = ae erage 
desperately, “My life is so full o nese it 
will be no sorrow to leave it. I wanted to rest 
quietly down there, but you have held me back ; 
it is useless to attempt to save moe now. Ihave 
already swallowed a portion of the laudanum, 
Death must come to relieve meagon, It would 
be better to let me die down there where no one 
could have looked upon my face again,” 

“I had no intention to let you dic so easily,”’ 
suid the chemist, softly, “I read your thoughts 
too plainly for that. Idid not give you laudanurn, 
but a harmless mixture instead, and followed you 
to aee if my eurmise was correct, You are young 
and fair—surely life cannot have lost all hope 
and sunshine for you?” 

“You do not know all,” said Madge,. wearily, 
“or you. would not have held.me back, I do 
uot know of another life. so utterly hopeless as 
my own.” 

The good man looked ab the sweet, innocent 
fo.ce, quite bewildered and thoughtful. 

‘J should like to know. what your trouble is,” 
he said, gently, 

“{ could tell you only one half of it,” she 
replied, wearily. .“‘I have suffered much, and 
yet through no fault of my own, Iam cast off, 
deserted, condemned to a loveless, joylesa life ; 
my heart is broken ; there is nothing left me but 
to die. TI repeat that it is 2 sad fate.” 

“ Tt issindeed,” replied the chemizt, gravely. 
“ Yeb, alas! not an uucommon one. Are you 
quile sure that nothing can remedy ft” 

“ Quite sure,” replied Madge, hopelessly. , *' My 
looms fixed ; and no matter how long I live, or 
how long he lives, it can never be altered,” 

The chemis was uncomfortable. without kuow- 
ing why, hautted by a vague, miserable suspicion, 
which poor Madge’s words secretly corroborated ; 
yet it seemed almost a ein to harbour one suspicion 
against the purity of. the artless little creature 
before him. 

He looked into the fresh young face. There 
was no cloud on it, no guilt lay brooding in the 
clear, truthful blue eyes. He never dreamed 

little Madge was a wife. 

“ Why did he not love her?” was, the query 
the chemist asked himself over and over again ; 

she ia so young, so loving, and so fair.. He has 
cast her off, thie mao to whom she has given the 
passionate love of her young heart.” 

“You see you did wrong to hold me back,” she 
said, gently. ‘How am I-to live and bear this 
sma that bas come upon me? What am I to 
do?” 

She looked around her with the bewildered air 
of one who has lost her way, with the dazed 
appearance of one from beneath whose feed the 
bank of safety haa been withdrawn, Hope was 
dead, and the past was blank, 

“No matter what your past has been, my poor 
child, you must remember there is a future. 
Take up the burden of life again, and bear it 
nobly ; go back to your home, aad commence 
life anew.” ) 

“T have no home and no friends,” she sighed, 
may 5 sang 

“Poor child!” be said, pityingly, ‘is it as 
bad as that?” 

A sudden idea seemed to occur to him. 

You are a. perfect stranger to me,” he said, 
“ but [ believe you to be au honourable girl, and I 
ehould like to befriend you, as {£ would pray 
Heaven to befriend a daughter of mine if she 
were similarly situated, If I should put you in 
@ way of obtaining your own living as companion 
to an elderly lady in a distant city, would you be 
willing to take up the tangled threads of your 
life again, sud wait patiently uatil Heaven saw 
fit te call you—thbat is, would you never attempt 
to take your life into your own hands again?” 
he asked, slowly: .“ Remember, euch an act is 
murder, and a. murderer cannot enter the king 
dom of heaven,” 

(Po be continued.) 











From the thirteenth to the seventeenth c<utury 
ablue coatin Hogland waa the sign of a servant, 








HIS PARTING GIT. 
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(Continued from paye 608.) 


*You read my name in the papers!” he re- 
peated, im’ a tone of wondering 1:eproach, 
“You knew that I was alive, and yet you never 
attempted to seck me out, and put an end to 


ithe anxiety of mind, the long separation that 


weighed so heavily on us both. What could 
have inducedgyou to act so strangely, so un- 
ee: Susie, my darling?” 

“You must not be angry with me if I tell 
you the honest truth,” she replied, with a 
nervous fush on her sweet, mobile face. “I 
thought you had changed your mind concerning 
me—that you deemed me unfit to share your 
exalted position, Knowing nothing of the acci- 
dent that had befallen you. I thought your 
silence arose from a desire to let the past and 
all connected with it sink into oblivion, With 
such an idea strong upon me | could hardly 
come forward to aexert my claim upon you, 
although nothing could kill the love io my heart 
that still cried out for you, do what I would to 
reprees it.” 

* Poor little soul i” he said, compassionstely, 
‘*So love pierced through the thick armour of 
pride, and would not allow you to banish me 
from your memory sitogether | You ought not 
to have given me credit for being such a faith. 
less scamp, Susie; and yet, under the circum- 
stances, IT’ suppose T must not blame you too 
severely.” 

“You have not toid me yet how you contrived to 
trace ws out after ovr many moves,” she remarked, 
demuréely. “ How did you happen to come across 


us; Will?” 


“What has become of the picture, my par! 'og 
gift to you?” heinquired, with quiet malice, as 
he looked’round the little room, that contained 
no ornametit beyond a few water-colour skeiches 
in’ Oxford frames, and some flowers tastefully 


arranged in a green Venetian glass vase. “ Surely | 


you have not parted with it?” 
' Susfe’s pale face suddenly became : osy-red. 

“Tt ts gone—that is; we had to dispose of ib,” 
she seid, incoherently. “I could not help it, 
Will. Heaven knows that it was the deareat 
thing 1 bad in the world; since it served to 
remind me of you.” 

‘Never miod,” her lover replied, reassurivgly. 
* know it: must have been some pressing need 
that induced you'\to sell ‘Young Lochinvar ;* 
and considering that I repurchased the picture 
only an hour ago from the dealer to whom it had 
been sold there is nothing left to regret. I feel 
a kind of tenderness'towards it since it has been 
the means of bringing us together again.” 

And-then he acquainted her with the means 


by which’ he had so’ successfully: managed fo | 


trace her out, 

“The picture has indeed played an important 
parp in our lives,” she exclaimed, wey 
but’’—~with a tone of. regret still lingering in Fer 
voice~~" I wish that I was free to tell you how 
and why I parted from it, but for severa! reasons 
[ cannot do so at present,” 

“No matter, I am not angry with you for 
selling it,” he replied. .“ You could not have 
done a better thing, since——”’ 

“Will, I thivk Miss Edith—I meau Lady 
Ansley, for she is married now—is here!” Susie 
broke in quickly, as.a joud knock reaounded 


through the house, followed. by the rustle of a} 


silken skirt on the. uncarpeted stairs. “She is 
staying in town with her husband, aud ehe come- 
times comes here to see me} You will say that 
‘she is more lovely than ever.’ 

“ But she was engaged to her cousin, Captain 
Glyon, when I left Deerbrook,” said William 
Carebrook, with a puzzled air. 

‘‘ The engegement fell through owing to the 
Captain's dishonourable conduct,” Susieexplained 
hurriedly, ‘I will tell you more about it br- 
and-by,” 

As Lady Ansley entered the room her cyea 
rested on the tall handsome for: of the young 
painter with an expression of surprise and 
reproach in their shining depths, 


“Mr. Carebrook!” she exclaimed, warmly, 
“Tam very glad to find you here, and to know 
that you .have remembered your jfiqncde, and 
returned to,seek her at last,’’ 

** Your, ladyship is not more, pleased to seeame 
here than I am. to be. here,” he replied in a 
perfectly unembarrassed mauner, that betokened 
natural dignity, and high breeding on his, part. 
‘Had I but known where to find her I should 
not have stayed away: from Miss Werd for so long 

time, at the expense of incurring 4 great deal of 
suspense and unhappiness.’ 

And then it fell to Susie’s lot to explain 
matters, and acyuaint her foster-sister with the 
various incidents that had served to keep Will 
Carsbrook and herself so long apart, " 

‘* Pave you told Mr. Carsbrook the reason 
that induced yon to sell hisgift?"’ Lady Ansley 
inquired, wheu ahe hac congratulated Susie upon 
the happiness that had fallen to her share in such 
an unexpected manner, 

“ No, he said it wae unnecessary to do so,” she 
replied, anxious to shield Lady Ansley from 
blame and humiliating exposure, even while she 
longed to clear herself from ary, mercenary 
appearance in the eyes of her lover. 

“Then I must furnish the information my- 
self,’ Lady Analey continued, steadily. ‘I 
think ib only right, Mr, Carsbrook, you should 
} be made aware that Susie sold your gift not to 
| supply apy wants of her own, but in order to 
| relieve me from a pressing necessity which, but 
for her help, I covld never have surmounted, If 
am.only too glad to learn that an act of such resi 
friendliness has met with its just reward,” 

“Susie was quite justified in doing anything in 
her power to.relieve your ladyship from embarrass 
ment,” replied the painter frankly, while Susie 





threw a grateful look at her foster-siater in return 
for this explanation, which served to remove the 
| iast cloud from her happiness. But she did not 
know what an effort it had cost the proud, 
beautiful woman, or how much she had suffered 
| While making it, 


| 
OHAPTER VIL 
On roburning bomesfter her vieit ta the Wards 
Lady Ansley was informed by the tall liveried 
footman who opened tke doo 
Ansley was atil! in his study. 
Then she went. upstairs to her own room to 


a solitary luncheon before ber, since her husband, 
when not at the club, frequently omitted to join 
| her at this meal. 


perhaps—of the happy lovers ehe had just left 
behind, rejoicing in the facb of their re-unton, 
when her maid came tober with a message from 
Lord Ansley, requesting ber to joia him in the 
atudy as soon a8 she could conveniently do so. 
Somewhat perplexed to kuow what he could 
possibly want with her, since he rarely troubled 
her with businesa rostters, Edith went downstairs 
to. comp)y with her uaband’s request. 

Lord Ansley was ecated at his writing-table 
when she entered the study, with a worn, hag 
gard lock stamped upon his pale, deeply refine 
face. Thatsome great trouble had fallen suddenly 
upon him Edith could not doubs. 

Never before, during the course of their married 
life, had he regarded ker wita the pleading, 





fearful, well-nigh agonisel expression that 
atartled and alarmed her as their eyes met 
| He had the air cf a man crushed beyond all 
| possibility of ever rising to Lope and action 
| agin, 

| "Claude, what is the matter !* she inquired 
gently, placing her band uyou her busband’s 
shoulder ai she spoke. He did not ieil ¢ ic 
such an ugususl.ach on her part, ia spite of her 


evident distress, “ What has gone wrong with 
usi Do not keep anything from me.” 

“Everything has gone wrong with ua!” he 
replied, with a stifled groan. “ Edith, thanks 
to my mad fully, wo.aro ruined! You canned 
possibly reproach ms more than I have alrsady 
reproached mysclf!”’ 

“Ruined |" sug exclaimed with « bewildered 





to Ler that Lord, 


take off her hat and mantie, with the prospect.of, 


She .was thinking—jush a little enviously,. 
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air. “Ido not understand you. 
are we ruined }” 

‘We have elways lived well up to our income,” 
continued Lord Ansley, “and sometimes we have 
exceeded it. In an evil hour, Edith, I was 
persuaded to embark in a speculation that 
promised well for all connected with it. We were 
to reap enormous profits. What we have really 
got is ruin, complete and absolute. The whole 
affair has come to grief, and the liability is 
unlimited. The temptation that once proved too 
strong for your father has aleo proved fatal to 
me, Everything that I possess must come to the 
haramer, and we shall be well-nigh penuiless, I 
care Jess about it on my own account than yours, 
Edith. I have brought you to poverty in the 
effort to obtgin yet greater wealth to place at 
your disposal’ But for my fortune we should 
nob have come together as husband and wife, 
since love—on your side—had no share in our 
marriage. I must seem like an impostor in your 
eyes, now that I have been the means of bringing 
you to want.” 

Edith made no repiygand her husband thought 
that angry, resentful feeling towards himeelf, and 
regret for the wealth he had lost, were the cause 
of her silence. 

In reality, she was wondering, with s strange 
new gladuess, whether the wished-for moment, 
the opportunity for convincing her husband that 
she loved and valued him for himself alone— 
apart from what he might or might net possess— 
had really arrived. If so, happiness might yet 
be in store for them both, in spite of the povert 
that threatened to overwhelm them witb its dar! 
shadow, 

“I chal. be obliged to leave England,” he 
continued, sadly, on finding that his wife still 
remained silent, “Ii will not be difficult for 
me to obtain an appoiatment in India, through 
the Influence of the party now in office ; indeed, 
yue has already been offered tome. The salary 
ia not bad, and I have nearly made up my mind 
to accept the offer. Of course, I shali not expect 
you to accompany me, Edith; I have brought 
trouble enough upon you already. You had 
better make your home for a few years to come 
with your aunt, and I will allow you as large an 
income as my limited means will permit of, your 
happiness and comfort being the first thinge I 
have to consider. Only say that you are not 
angry with me for the mistake I have made, my 
darling, muy wife!” 

"How could I be angry?” she replied, with 
® quiver of intense feeling in her clear, musical 
voice ag she spoke. ‘The plans you have 
made for me are full of thovghtful, loving kind- 
ness end geverosity, Claude, but we must go 
to India together. I am not the hard, mer- 
cenary woman now that I was wheu I consented 
to marry you a few short years ago. I know 
hat I was worldly enough then to become your 
wife on account of the wealth and position you 
could give me, for a great trouble had made we 
both bitter and hopeless, Now I love you for 
yourself alone. You are dearer to me than 
anyone elze in the wide world, only I never 
ventured to tell you so much before, lest you 
should refuse to believe me. I ar quite willing 
to go with you to India, Claude, Do not ask 
me to leave you, since that would be the 

t trouble I could possibly be called upon to 
endure,” 

“Can this be true?” said Lord Ansley, 
eagerly, his wan face illumined with an ex 
pression of intense joy, hie despondent attitude 
changing as he spoke. “Do you really love me, 
Edit! , Bpart from the fortune that is no longer 
mine +” 

“i do, inceed |” she replied, placing her hand 
on her husband’s shoulder, and stooping down 
to kise his forehead with the shyness of a girl. 
“Your never-failing tenderness and care, your 
untiring love, could hardly fail to meet with a 
return from the coldest of women, Claude. I 
have valued them at their true worth ever 
aince---—”” 

“Ever since when, dear?” he questioned, 
gently, a8 she paused in the midst of her naive 
coniession. 

“ Ever since the one whom I ouce loved, but 
for whom I now experience nothing save indiffer- 


How, or why 





ence and contempt, revealed himself to me in his 
true character,” she continued, bravely, ‘* Then, 
for the first time, I was able to distinguish the 
true metal from the glittering alloy, andto es- 
teem my husband beyond ail other men. Since 
my extravagance has helped to impoverish you, it 
is but fair that I should share your exile, 
Claude.” 

“My trouble has lost half its bitterness 
already,” he replied, gladly, “since I shall no 
longer be compelled to bear it alone. Icould 
slimes? find it in my heart to bless the loss that 
has really brought us together, and made us one 
in heart and soul for the first time since our 
martiage. You cannot tell how intensely I have 
longed to win your love, Edith, through all these 
weary years of distant reserve and misunder- 
standing.” 

And then, with the barrier of pride and 
estrangement that had once served to keep 
them apart for ever swept away, Lord Ansley and 
his wife proceeded to discuss their plans for the 

uture, and to look matters fairly in the face, 
feeling as they did so a sence of relief in being 
able to speak freely and uvreservedly to each 
other at last, 

There would be little left for them when once 
the sale had taken place, and from that little 
their outfit must be provided. 

The town house, the country seat, the stud of 
valuable horses, the family jewels, must all be 
sacrificed, 

Such a state of affairs would have filled Edith 
with dismay only a year or two before ; now, 
however, she felt her business qualities rapidly 
developieg as she alternately did her beat to cheer 
and encourage her husband, and to reduce to 
something like order the half-formed plans and 
confused state of affairs which had only been 
submitted to her notice when matters had gone 
too far to admit of any further concealment, 

‘*T want perfect confidence to exist between us 
now, Claude,” she remarked, at the close of 
their long interview, “and I have something to 
confess to you that I could not find courage to 
allude to before. IfI tell you the whole truth 
concerning this matter, will you promise not to 
blame me too severely in return ?” 

And, the promise being gained, she acquainted 
him with the extravagance that had led to the 
pledging of the family jewels, and the means by 
which she had been enabled to redeem them. 

She made no comment upon her own conduct 
in so doing ; she put forward no excuse, and yet, 
when she ceased speaking, Lord Ansley only laid 
his hand caressingly upon her beautiful bowed 
head, while no word of blame fell from his lips, 

“] had a strong suspicion that something had 
gone wrong with the jewels,” he remarked, 
gently; “and it is a relief to think they are in 
our keeping again, Edith, otherwise our creditors 
might have imagined that we were attempting to 
keep them back from interested motives, and 
that would have been a direct slur upon my 
honour, 

'*¥ donot blame you, dear, for yielding to the 
teraptation thus set before you. 1 ough» to have 
taken more care of you when we were abroad, 
knowing as I did that your experience of the 
world and the people who live by fleecing others 
waa then but a smal! one, 

“Tam very grateful to Susie Ward for her 
prompt, friendly action inthis matter. She is a 
good little girl, with a lovivg, unworldly nature. 
So her old lover, Will Carsbrook, has come back 
to her, rich and famous. What a strange world 
this is! Well, she richly deserves to be happy, 
and I fancy she is one of the few women that 
prosperity can never spoil.” 

Agreat change hai taken place in the lives of 
both women when Lady Ansley went to pay a 
farewell visid to her foster-sister, previous to 
going on board the vessel that was to convey her 
husband and herself, among many others, to 
Taodia, 

The Wards’ dreary lodgings had been exchanged 
for pleasant, well-furnished apartments in a 
much better locality. 

Will Carsbrook, the author of this desirable 
change, bad also purchased a small farm in Devon- 
shire, more for the sake of making cld Andrew 


happy by putting him in charge of it than for 
any other reason. 

, Susie and her husband were to spend their 
honeymoon: in Italy, since foreign travel was a 
delight which the former had never yet experi- 
enced. 

“J am almost too happy, dear Lady Ansley,” 
she said at parting. ‘There is only one shadow 
upon my joy, that I am compelled to part from 
you under such sadly altered circumstances.” 

* You need nob permit my loss of fortune to 
mar your happiness, Susie,” replied her foster- 
sister, with a smile. “Iam not so much to-be 
pitied as you imagine. Lord Ansley and I 
have had a complete understanding with each 
other, and, nob merely in name, but in heart and 
soul as well, we are one,” 

“Then I ehall pity you no longer,” Susie xe- 
joined, happy, thankful tears gleaming in her - 
dark eyes as she spoke, “for love is sufficient to 
compensate us for the heaviest losses in other di- 
rections. Fortune oo smile upon you again in 
the years to come, you. will be able to re- 
member the daye spent at beautiful Deerbrook 
without any shadow of regret.” 

So they parted, to enter upon the widely 
separated paths in life which had opened out 
before therm. . lle nie 

Susie, the happy, ing young bride, went 
with her husband to Italy, where the light and 
love and joyousness that had so long been wanting 
in her patient, unselfish life were fully atoned 
for. * * * * = 

Lady Ansley accompanied her husband to 
India. She had been reunited to him, as it were, 
by virtue of the bond of love and confidence re- 
cently formed between them. If the past had 
some sad memories for them both Hope shed a 
golden halo over the future. 


{THE END.]} 








A DESPERATE REMEDY. 
—!0i— 


“ Goop- BYE, Miss Wi 1” said Maurice Lind, 
softly pressing the little grey-gloved hand held 
out to him through the carriage door, “ Amid 
all the varied scenes and associations of foreiga 
travel don’t forget your friends at Afton.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid of that,” she answered, 
quickly, with a slight, unintentional emphasis 
upon the “you,” which deepened the lovely 
colour in her own cheeks, and made Maurice Lind 
almost happy. , 

Hie eyes sought her face with a wistful, aj - 
ing glance, which she vainiy tried to avoid, If 
he looked at her much longer in that way he 
would see the tears which she tried so hard to 
hide bebind her long dark lashes, 

“And you mustn’t forget me, either,” she 
said, with affected gaiety. “There is quite ae 
much danger of that.” 

Maurice looked at her with love iu his eyes 
He wanted her to see what he would nob say. 

“She is so young yet,” he had said to himself, 
when the tender confeasion trembled on hie lips, 
“Tt would be selfish and wrong of me to bind her 
by a girlich fancy. No, no! I mut wait till 
she comes back. If she has nob ceased to care 
for me after two years of travel, after meeting so 
many brilliant strangers, I shall have a right to 
woo and win her for my own,” 

He still held the little, fluttering hand in his 
own. 

“T shall never forget you, Miss Winnie,” he 
aaid, huckily. ‘ May I—would ycu let me write 
you once in awhile?” 

“Yea,” she answered, in a low tone; “at 
Brussels. You know my address. Good-bye!” 

He dropped her hand and lifted his hat, 
There was a rumble of carriage wheels, the flatter 
of a blue veil, and then she was gone. 

* Good-bye, darling !” Maurice murmured, as 
he turned and came slowly up the gravelled 
walk. ‘Heaven blese you and keep you safe 
from harm |” 

“Whither away, Sir Knight of the Rueful 
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Countenance !” cried Portia Ingram, as he passed 

ih the wide hall, which the ladies used as 
& sitting-room, ‘ Miss Vivian has gone, haen’t 
she ¢” 


She had witnessed those last reluctant adieux, 
but did my ame to say so, Her gay voice 
jarred upon Maurice. 

“4 Yer? he said, slowly, “ Miss Vivian has 

ne,”” 

o portia a ae as was — 
fire enouldering D those ping lids. 

" Heigh-ho !” she sighed, pouting her red lips 
prettily. “I wish my brother were appointed 
consul at Brussels, What fun it must be to live 
abroad! Don’t you think so, Mr. Lind?” 

“That depends, like everything else, on 
circumstances,” Maurice replied. ‘“ No, thanks, 
Miss Portia. cannot stop at present, Farewell 
till luncheon time. I have no end of work on 
hand, Don’t you pity me?” 

Ae be paseed on upstairs Portia bent low over 
her embroidery, and her dark eyes emitted a 
dangerous light. 

**Tt was not so before she came,” she mutiered, 
fiercely under her breath, “That silly little 
achoo)-girl has won him from me. He cares more 
for Winifred Vivian’s vagrant fancy than he does 
for love like mine, Bunt it shall not always be so | 
Absence conquers love, I will win him back 
again.” ‘ 

Orler jealous wind did Maurice an injustice. He 
had, indeed, been dazzled at first by her beauty 
and brilliant attainments ; be hadi hovered about 
her chair, and paid her the homage of admiration ; 


but he bad never sought herlove, She had given 
bim that, unasked. 
Two weeks passed—-dreary weeks for Maurice. 


Afton was nob the same now that Winnie had 
gone, 

“She must be settled now,” he reflected, one 
morning, as he lay in his hammock, out under the 
trees, “1 will write to-day.” 

As he furned hie head he saw Portia Ingram 
coming toward him, slong the broad, shady 
avenue. She had just been down to the village 
after the mail, and held in her hands quite a 
bundle of letters and papers, 

* Anything for me?” Maurice asked, eagerly. 

“ No,” she answered, in « subdued tone. “ Oh, 
Mr, Lind ! I have just received a paper, and-— 
and Winnie Vivian is dead |” 

* Dead?” Maurice echoed, startiug up with an 
ashen pallor on his face. ‘ Dead?” 

Portia preased a cobweb handkerchief to hex 
eyes. 

" Yes,” she answered, with.a low sob, “She 
died on the way over.” pe 

As she spoke she held out a paper that had 
just arrived. 

Maurice seized it with trembling hands. These 
words stared up at him from the printed page : 

* Disp--Suddenly, on the 17th inst., on board 
the steamer Gallia, Winifred May Vivian, only 
daughter of Edgar H, and Edith Vivian, aged 
severiteen years.’ 

The paper slipped from his nerveless hand. 
Sen lay there like one who is stunned by a heavy 

ow. 

Winnie dead! Only two weeks ago he had 
held her band in his and looked into ber face, that 
bloomed with the fresh, lovely hue of health. 
And now she was dead—lost to him for ever! 
He would never look into her eyes again ; his 
sweet dream of love would never be realised, 

As, one by one, these thoughts came to him, 
fraught with unspeakable anguish, Maurice 
groaned aloud. 

“Dead 1” he cried, despairingly. “Ob, my 
darling |” 

Portia uttered a low exclamation of dismay, 
and sank upon her knees in the long grass, 

“Qh, Mr, Lind!” she cried, brokenly. “ For- 
give me} I did not know—or—or—I would not 
have told you so—so abruptly, Heaven help 
you! She was to have been your wife!” 

“No,” Maurice auswered, rising, but staggeri 
on his feet, “not that. But—I loved her— 
loved :her |” 

Portia caught his band, and pressed it sympa- 
theticall 


y: 
“My poor friend!” she murmured, in tremu- 





lous tones, ‘Heaven knows how I feel for 


“Thanks |” Maurice answered, vaguely, as he 
walked away, with a white, stricken face, ‘‘ You 
~—are—very—kind,” 

Portia watched him till he passed out of 


sight. 
: “He loves her,” she muttered, vindictively, 
“Tt will be hardor than I thought.” 

At Afton the news of Winnie’s death spread 
rapidly. She had ouly been ab the hotel a few 
months, but she had made many friends, * 

People were hardly done talking about her sad 
fate when a new subject for sympathy arose in 
the dangerous illness of Maurice Lind. 

His mother came to nurse him, but Portia 
Ingram begged to share the duties of the sick- 
room. 

“Dear Mrz. Lind,” she pleaded, in meiting 
tones, ‘‘ I do sympathize sodeeply with your son's 
trouble, It would be such @ satisfaction to me 
to be able to do something for him.” 

So she was inatailed at Maurice’s bedside, 
and helped to nurse him through a lingering 
iliness, 

Months passed ere he was able to go about 
again, and in this long interim he learned to 
think of Portia as a dear and devoted sister. 

“ How can I ever thank you for what you have 
done for me?” he said, tremulously, as they zat 
on the lawn at Afton, just when the leaves were 
beginning to fall, 

Portia was seated on a stool at his feet, Her 
soft drapery was spread about her on the grass, 
her face shaded by a broad hat. 

As he uttered these words ehe raised her 
head impulsivly, and anewered,— 

* Love me a little, Maurice !” 

The truth, which he had not known, was 
euddenly revealed to him in her eyes. He 
etarted, and a look of pain flitted across his 
face 

‘* Portia,” he faltered, “I have no friend 
Fore I love better than you, but my heart is 

} ” 

“I know!” she guswered, quickly, bending 
her head low over the bright leaves she held in 
her lap. “Do not think me unwomanly for 
saying this to you. I am not ashamed of 
caring for you, Maurice, I know I cannot have 
the love I long for, but any love from you is 
better than none !” 

“I feel for you a very deep and tender affec- 
tion,” he ssid, taking her hand. ‘Portis, [am 
sorry for this—Heaven knoweI am! I can never 


| Jove you save as my own dear sister. Will you 


be that to me? You are alone in the world, 
Will you come and make home brighter for my 
mother and me?” 

_ A gleam of triumph shot from under her white 

8. 

Her own little patrimony was well-nigh spent, 
and nothing else stood between her and poverty. 

Maurice was rich. He asked her to share 
bis home—a home where she would enjoy every 
luxury that wealth can provide. 

“You are too kind,” she faltered. “And yet—~ 
if Tcould! Oh, Maurice! I would ask for no 
greater happiness.” 

“You shall come!” he said, decisively, “I 
shail never forget what you have done for me, 
Portia, If it bad not been for your tender 
sympathy [I think I should have died. Let 
me call you my sister. You are just such a sister 
as I have longed for |” 

“If you wish it, Maurice,” she answered, softly, 
“I will do whatever you wish.” 

Time glided on, and Portia Ingram won her 
way to Mra. Lind’s heart, 

“If Maurice only had such a woman for his 
wife!” she would say. 

And the words sank deeply into her son's 
mind, 

Maurice had not forgotten Winnie, After 
two years he stili loved her with a deep, un- 
alterable devotion. He knew that she had 
been the one love of his life, but he could not 
forget that Portia’s happiness lay in his keeping, 
and he tried to reconcile himself to what seemed 
to him cruel inconstancy. 

“I cannot love her,” he said, to himself, “ and 
yet have I any right to cast away the heart she 





bas given me? My own happiness is wrecked, 
but i have it in wy power to make her bappy, 
and I will do it,” 

It wae summer time, and they were back at 
Afton. 

Maurice had just returned from the city, and, 
as be came up the broad gravelled walk, he 
saw the gleam of a white dress on the upper 
piacza, 

“There she is!” he murmured. 
watching for me.” 

Portia’s devotion touched him. 

He went upstairs and stepped oub upon the 
piazza, where moonlight and shadows fell in 
regular patches, t 

“How do you do?” he said, holding out his 
hand. “I am glad to see you.” , 

She did not move, or aitempt to take his 
hand, 

“How do you do, Mx, Lind!” she said, in a 
cald, strange voice, 3 

“Portia l” he cried, in pained surprise. 
“What is the matter? Why do you speak to 
me thue to-night, of all other nights? Ja is 

” 


‘She is 


She started to her feet and stepped out into 
the broad, clear moonlight. ; } 

“Mr, Lind,” she cried, “there is some mie- 
take! Iam not the peraon you address.” 

Maurice looked once at the fair face that was 
bathed in the soft refulgence ofthe moon. Then 
he uttered a low cry. : 

Ié was Winnie Vivian that atood before him— 
or her ghost—a tall, slender figure, dressed in 
white, with a pale, lovely face, that looked like 
chiselled marbie. 

‘* Winnie!” he breathed, in rapturous wonder. 
" My lost darling |” 

The slender, white figure trombled, and sup- 
ported itself against the balustrade. A strange 
light flashed across the beautiful pale face. 

“Mr, Lind,” she said, tremulously, “have you, 
too, been mis! ed by that mistake } Had you given 
me up for dead?” 

“Winnie,” he cried, holding out his arme 
with sudden passion, “is it really you—alive?” 

She wavered a moment, but it was impossible 
to mistake the love shining in his fave. 

“Yes,” she answered, yielding to his rapturous 
embrace, ‘it is I!” 

" My love, my darling!”’ he cried, as he folded 
her to bis heart, ‘‘ Do I dream ?” 

‘*No, Maurice,” she answered, softly. “I am 
here, alive and well. It was my little niece and 
namesake, my brother Edgar’s child, that died 
on the steamer. She was seventeeu months old, 
but the paper had it seventeen years—that was 
just my age—and hence the misiake.” 

He listened, hardly crediting his own joy. 

“And you have been alive and well through 
all these sorrowful months that J have mourned 
for you? Oh, Winnie, has Heaven really given 
you back tome? Are you mive at last!” 

Her white arms stole around his neck, r 

“Yours only !” she whispered. “Ob, Maurice, 
you never wrote, and—and I thought you had 
forgotten me |” 

“Did I not tell you I would never forget!” 
he answered, passionately ; but his arms sucdeniy 
released her, and he started back. 

Portia Ingram stood looking st him, not six 
feet away. 

The fury in her face spent itself in one mono- 
sy) lable, 

“ You!” she hissed, glaring at Winnie with o 
mortal hate. 

“ Portia!” Maurice cried. ‘This is——~-” 

“ Hush!” Winnie said sternly, laying ber hand 
on hisarm. “ Other people may have been mis- 
led, but I know to a certainty that Portia Ingram 
kuew of this mistake, She allowed you to think 
Twas dead because it suited her own nefarious 
schemes.” 

Maurice staggere back, pale and breathless, 

“Good heavens!” he cried. “She could nov 
be guilty of such monstrous indignity.” 

“You do me too much honour, Mr. Lind!” 
the baffled woman answered with a mocking 
laugh. “A little more, Miss Vivian, and J should 
have trapped your lover. Take him, but for 
Heaven's sake, guard him well. You will not find 
hima over-constant !” 
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With that she turned and left them with. the | 
proud step of a tragedy queen, ‘ ] 

Shudderiog aud breathless, Winnie clang to | 
Maurice, who seemed to be overwhelmed. 

“Ob. my love !” ahe whispered. 
she ported ue | 

He folded hia arms about her and held her | 
close. He felt too deeply for words, . There wae 
something solemn in 
glided on in silence, 

Winnie married him 
summer, 

Portia hed suddenly disappeared; but they | 
heard of her in society the next winter. She had ; 
married a rich old widower, and no one but the 
ever knew of the desperate means she had 
sken to remedy her fortunes, 


" How nearly | 


their joy, and the moments | 





Afton during that 
\ 





— 





FAOGETLA. 


‘You can’t impose upon me ; there are 
sim our family.” She: “Sir, you forget 
yourself,” 
. him a veteran joke writer! Why, be | 
a not more than tweuty years old.” “That is | 
so; but his jokes are veterans all the same.” 

I REMEMBER whe vas a girl—~~” began | 
Miss Antique, ‘* What a wonderful memory you | 
musi have,” interrupted Miss Sharp, 

Housewoiper: “ Here, drop my coat aud ged; 
ut!” Berglar: " You shut up, or TU wakes 
your wife and give her this letter you forgot 
> post,’ | 

Gournan burst like a whirlwind im upon his | 
friend Gaston, “Will. you be my witness 7” | 
“Going co fight?’ No, to get married,” “Can't } 


ea y" : \ 

you apologise? asked Gaston after a pause, 

Nevuizr: ‘ Look ‘at those’ pretty cows.” | 

Maudie They are not cows’; they are calves.” | 

Nellie: “ Bat what is the difference?” Mnuéis: } 
“Why, cows give milk, and calves give jelly.” 


‘Hat new man that I employed last week,” 
said the hairdresser, “ was not s success,” “ What 
was the matter with him?” “ Why, a lady came 
in to be shampood, and he asked her if she 


woul lL have it done while she waited.” 
Yrs,” said the Ray Goodman, ‘'T always | 
eudeavour to write my sermons so that they can | 
3 understood and appreciated by even the | 


iuileat intellect. Before delivering them in public 
{ invariably re them to myself.” 

No,’ said Choliy, “2 will, nevah consent to 
having twadespeop'e in the club.” “ Why not?’ 
inquired a fellow meoenjber.. “ Because, I. have 
twouble enough to av id meeting my cweditors 
as ib iz, 









i at sorry you don’t like the sew hurse,” 
he said to her husband. “She ‘is so’ good at 
singing to baby and keeping him quiet.” “ Yeu,’ 
was the cal reply ; ‘but Vd. rather hear ‘the 
q aby r ry.” 


Crrricus (at a ball): ‘I wonder why it iw that 


jocisty women try eo hard ‘to conceal their age. 


Cynitas (looking at the décolleid eostumes) : 
‘Well, I suppose they've got to conceal some- 
thing!” 

Mistress: “ Now, Jane, clear away the break 









fast dieches and then 
roing round the ec 
Faithful Servant: “ 

latcbkey or shall I 


k after the children. I'm 
r to have a dress fitted.” 
Yes, raum. ‘Will ye tak 
wait up for ye!” 
EiiaBsta: “I hear that Gladys broke off 
her engagement with Mr. Dawson because he | 
attempted to. -restrict her liberties.” . Beas 
‘Yes. She was engaged to two other men, and 





! } “mily : 

he objected... | “I bes your pardon, ‘lieuteaant; that is an 

“Heir! help!” wieked a man who was | insult, [ dusted everythiog myself only a minute 
struggliog inthe river. “Can’b. you swim!” | azo!”’ 


asked a sympathetic individual on the shore, 
“Yes; Dm deowaing just for fun,” was the 
ironical repiy. 

Baiwe: ‘‘ My dear, this:hat-has been érushed | 
beyond redemption, and I muet have a new one,” 
Groom: “Very well, my darling. I'll step ia | 
soraswhere on ray way howe and buy you ons,” 
{Bride faints with horror,] 


< 


| how to propose.” 


| retorted Winters. 


Joccasionally, Miss Leater ? 


| havea 


| have been married two weeks. 


niver stay away from me as ye did last evening, 
| jiat because av a wee bit o’ rain.” 


“Ty it true that they weigh the anchorevery 
time the ship leaves port?” said she to her hus- 
band, ‘ ¥¢s," he replied... “Dear me,” she 
returned, “how very,unnecessary! Why don’t. 
they make a memorandum of its weight?” 

Geonce (nervously): “I'd like the best in the 
world, Kitty, to marry you, but I don’t know 
Kicty (promptly and prac- 
tically): “That's all right, George, You've 
finished with me; now goto papa.” 

“Writ, you know, Mr, Winters,” said Miss 
Rosebud airily. “a girl of eighteen is quite as old 
as & man of twenty-one.” “ Oh, frequently,” 
‘] kuow an eighteen-year 
old maiden who was born so far back as 1562.” 

* No,’ said the mau who stayed in town while 
hia family went to the seashore, ‘I haven't bad | 
any direct news from them. Bub they are en- 
joyiog themselves immensely,” “ How can you 
tell if they’ don’t write?” “I read about itin 
my cheque-book.” 

Me. Ricuratro: “That was a neat speech 
Miss Sopratio made at the charity concert last 
night, when a brute in the audience hissed her. f 
wonder how she could think of 80 many bright 
things’ oll at once.” Miss Contralto: “Oh, she’s 
made that speech hundreds of times,” 

His Aunt: “I fear f shall have to adntinister 
a reprimand to you, Charles, for your behaviour 
ab school.” Charles : “ Why, what have I done?” 
His Aunt : “From all that I can gather you have 
been allowing your etudies to interfere with your 
pragrese in athletics,” 

Dowa.o (after the bali): “May I call on you 
We seem as old 

Have I not seen you somewhare be- 
fore?" Miss Lester (cuttingly): “ Yes, you saw 
me hangivg on to the strap. iv the traincar one 
day iast week, while you were sitting down.” 

Penn: “Are you in mourning, Scribbler? I 
notice you always wear biack now, ‘when you 
used always to wear lighb colours.” . Scribbler: 
"Oh, n0;3 I’n, not in mourning, but I bought 
oae of those founta‘s-pens g i:ttle while ago, aad 
I find it cheaper to wear bidck,’ 

Her /aruer (suddenly): “ Young man, do-you 
play cards?” Her young man (nervously): 
‘Y—y--that is to say, no, sir 1”. Her: Father 
(regretfully): of fm-sorry, We are going to 
little game to-night, and I should much 
have liked te have you with us if you had been 
a'player.” 

Mr. Youncrodrsgy : “ There is but one draws 
back I find in all my martied life—my wife is so 
shy she ‘Will nof'ask meé for a penny.” Sour 
Grapes : ‘Too bad) old boy.. But let's vee: You 
Try to bear it 
for two more, and perhaps she will have improved 
by that time,” 

Groncw: “ Well, life is worth living, after all.” 
Jack; “What has happened!” “George: ‘I 
went to a railway station to see my sister off, and 
by some chance Hobson was there bo s¢e hig sister 
off, and in the rush and noise and confusion we 
got mixed, and I kissed his sister and.he kissed 


” 


roiize 

‘I mad @ singular experience lacb Tueaday,” 
said Upguardsou, “You remember it looked: 
like rain, and the weather prophets predicted 
rain” Yes,” replied Atom. “Well, I 
brought, my ubrella, rain. coat and rubber 
shoes down town that‘morning.” “ Yea,’ “ Well, 
it rained.” 


frieuds 


LIGUTENANT (in Miss Emily's private sitting: 
roopt)s “Emily, I cannot find expression for the 
feelings which agitate 

you! (dropping « 
iying here ia the dust before youl?’ 


**T love 
“Behold me 


my breast.” 
his kuees), 


KaTaisNve: “It’s little ye love me, orye'wud 


Dudee Mike : 
“ Sura.ib wor a povrin’ down ficods, niavourneen, 
buf imwor not th’ rain thet kep me away from 
th’ loight av y’r bivenly eyes.” Kathlene: * An’ 
wot wor itt” idee Mike: “It wor th” latk av | 





au umbrella, 


Inpionanr Orrizey: “ Sae here; osint. You? 
reported in your paper that L was going around; 
withs black eye It’s abomibably:false, air.) 1 
am suffering from granulosie, and have to wear a! 
patch to keep the out.” Editor: “I don’t 
vipa pais pease *, my friend, oo Tl fix it. 

right in the paper to-morrow... Dil. nee, 
that your antagonjat_is in hed with two, black ® 
eyes.” A ali 

‘‘Excuss me, Mr. Twist,” said thé tailor, “ bat 
a geatleman named Swiveller war in, yesterday 
and wanted to order some clothes. I was.a trifle 
suspicicus of him, sir, He asid\ he war a friend 
of yours, and referred me to you,” .."\.0f course,” 
said Twist. ‘Mr, Swiveller is all right. ‘Why, 
sir, Mr. Swiveller’s credit is just as good na 
mine.” ‘Yes, sir,” replied. the~ tailor. sadly, 
‘‘that is just what I thought,” A ea ey 

Tur Mistress: “So you are really going to ba 
married?” Janey (blushing) so °¢ Yis; mui" 
The Mistress (impressively): ‘EZ dohope: you 
will wed one-ot your own station, and not below! 
it.” Janey (confidently) “* Indade;.. gis) muni), 
Me and Dinnis lived close by Mc@Quire’a Cross 
Roads, and always tuk the same train, ab the 
same station. There's no station below. - That's 
the end of the ratiroad.” ¥ 

Consurer (pointing to a large cabinet): “Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, allow me to’ exhibit: my 
concluding trick. I would ask any lady in ‘the 
company to step on the stage aad stand-in this 
cupboard, I will-then close the door, When I 
open it again the lady will have vanished without 
leaving a trace behind.” Gentleman’ (in a front 
seat, aside tc his wife): ‘I sexy, old woman; do 
me a favour and step up 1” ‘ 

Wrerte: “Great enaker+  Iv's later*than T 
thought. My wife. will give maa “dusting 
when I get home.” Jinkle: “There’s a great 
difference ia women—a great difference, Besides, 
all couples are not weil-mated: Thauk fortuneL 
made no mistake. My vifealways meets'me with 
a smile and a kiss, no matter:how>late it ia” 
‘Your wite? I didn't kuow you were-married:” 
‘Yes; martied last week.” eh Mayne 

Sozwz: The ber-parlour of ‘Prince George, 
Brixton. Pipes and “beer all ‘round.—Ad Old 
Salt: ‘I’ve gob-a riddle to ask you chaps Ifa 
*erring aud a half cost three-farthings, bow many 
could you bty for sizpence?” Profound silence, 
aud much pufting of pipes. Presently a! voice 
from the corner: “I say,’ Billy, did you say 
’errings ?” ‘ Yeo; I said: ‘errings.”’ “ Drat it,’ 
I've been # reckoning of “pilchards all this "ere 
time!” he 

“ Witay an awful precise eihe@ical fellow you 
are, Dobbs!” said Filkins, who had étepped into 
Dobbs’ office during the lutter’s absence, “Why, 
what do you mean?” echoed Dobbs. ‘* To think. 
that you should lock all your drawers wher you 
are only going ‘out for five minutes, "Tien’t 
likely thab- anybody would meddle ‘with’ your 

pers.” “OF course not,” replied Dobbs} ‘but 
ee did you find out that the drawers werd 
locked ?”” 

Tue conversation turmed upon the fatal 
number, Friday, salt-spilling, and other euper- 
gtitions.. “Ibis not well to make too much fan 
of such matters,” gravely remarked the eheerfa! 
idiot, “For instance, 1 had au old’ undle who, at 
the age of seventy-seven, committed the intpru- 
dence of making ove of ‘s dinner party of 
thirteea.”  ““Atid' ‘he’ ‘died’ “the “next day 7?” 
Hunter inquired. “Noy «but exactly “thirteen 
years afterwards.” A shudder ran trough the 
audience. , 

Heur's a story that a peripatetic vocalia* tells. 
‘Twas the prima dune sombretie for an opera 
company that was playing the smaller towns io 
Indiana,” : she said. “The business was go bad 
that the landlord ao the hotebat which we stopped 


-came-with uaoto the next town in order to get 


his money, ‘Phe business there was aloo bad, and 
that’ landlord aleo travelied witheu; In the 
course of a week we had five landlords with ua; | 
and the manager pub-them in the chorus. Upon 
trying their voiees he found that. they were all, 
tenors, so he at once wired his egent, ‘ Fore’ 
Heaven's sake put. the up 66 an hotél 
where the proprietor bas a baritone yoice ; I ave’) 
tenors enough.’” 
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THE Erpreas Frederick bas a special sorap- 
book, in which she collects all the current aneb- 
dotes relating to members of the Prussian and 
English Royal families, 

THs Prince of Wales’s rac og cutter the 
Pritannia bas been towed from Cowes to South- 
amopton, where she has teen laid up at. Northam 
until Christmas, when she is to At oub for: the 
Mediterranean, 


'. Tate Grand Doke Sergius of Russia, the Czar's 
uncle, is endeavouring to arrange a match 
between Kivg Alexander of Servis: and the 
Duchess Alexaniifina, ‘eldest daughter of the 
Grand Duke cf Mecklenburg- Schwerin. 


Avsrralia, which has hitherto enjoyed but 
little of Royal favours, will, fa ‘all probability, 
have an early opportuvity of entertaining ‘he 
Duke and Duchess of York, who have, it is 
understood, given Lord Brass s6y (a conditional 
promise to visit his lordship at Melbourne uext 
year, 

» Tus preliminary orrangements for the mar- 
rhage ot ‘the ‘Hereditary Prince Ernest ~ and 
Princess Alexandra have been made. The 
wedding. is to take place at. Coburg: about the 
middle of April, and it will be attended by the’ 
Queen, the German Emperdr and Empress, the 
Prince of Walés,"and other members of the’ Royal 
Family, the arrangements. being the same aa 
when the Grand Dake of Heese aud Princess 
Victoria were’ married laat year. 


THe Queen spends many’ hours of each day 
driving ‘im Open carriages’ amid’ the ‘varied and 
beautiful scenery of her bighland home. Her 
bs ty is kettr to ndtice’ey: é weg takes 

dag sgt her rt Bala and has an; 
“+ for the changee liage, the going off 
of the heath leg on the tel Hundred ‘and one 
nitural effects which give to drives fi the country, 
80 great a charm, 


a is probable that. the Queen will lay the: 
dation-stone for the building of New Mar 
odge, in which Her Majesty is greatly interested, 

Et been shown the plans and consulted on 


Cone ) WAS OB mest successful student, ‘The 
new residence is to be on a much larger scale 
oetiie the old ok W. os ber ‘a made: 

the Princess ° % 8 . son-in-law are 
to pipetin out... 


“Tax Grand Duchess of Hee ‘in the short: 
period . Soh Pate iter settled in her 
new Darmetadt home, has edina remark. | 
able in’ the‘aftction aud: respect 
‘of the Hessians by. kindness of her heart’ 
and amiability of nature, of which numerous 
‘anetdotes, aré current among her new subjects, 
who. are»the most. / and simple-mivdet! 
of il aeteem: people. The Hessian Duchess is, 
indted, the most amiable member of her family, 
aud-was, even.as a child, famous for her: kind. 
ness to animals, avd sepectally for hex considera- 
tion*for vervants ond’ dependents, ~ 


‘Due Emperor of Austria celebrates his jubilee 
ag @ sovereigf in 1898, and his Aon se “of pre- 
the famous Prater—the Boulogne 
of his capital—to the citizens of Vienna in. com- 
memoration of that event: is received with 
acelamations from all classes of his subjects. 
The Prater (which derives ite ‘name from a cor- 
= of the Spanish word Pradv) became an 
jal hunting-grownd as far back as 15 570, 
the higher nobility alone had access t. it 
till 1776, when that liberal-minded but eccentric 
monarch. Joseph IT, threw it open to the public. 
It comprise: nearly four thousand sores of 
excellent laud on the banks of the Danuhe, — 
begs ei mn of at ae oak et 
or ‘*the prater oi n ud howe”) 
bas been the ; ride ai delight Foe genera- 
tions. of Viennois,. ipy 
the thar Praise is to be devoted for ever to the 
recreation of the citizgns of Vienna, dree:cl any 
municipal tax or other public burden, 








OveR 700 comets have been visible to the 
naked eye during the last 1,800 years, 

Over seven million pounds is expended 
yearly on burials in this country. 

Soap bubbles will freeze when the barom- 
eter falls to 140 below zero, 

In civilized countries the average age at 
which women marry is 254 years, 
" A MATHEMATICIAN, figuring ont average allow- 
ance of sleep, illness.and tbe like, eays a man 
30 years of age has really lived about four- 
teen or fifteen years, 
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GEMS. 


Mey thank themselves for success, but curse 
fortuae for failure. 

He who lacks strength, must: attain bis pur- 
pose’ by skili. 

Morey often costs too much, and. power and 
pleasure are not cheap, 

Custom ia the law of one description of fools 
and fashion of another ; but the two parties 
often clash—for precedent is ithe. legislator of 
the first, and novelty of thé last. Curtom, there- 
fore, looks to thiags thatare pasb, and fashion 
to things that are sh pomp 


WE cannot single effort of the wil! chooge 
2 desire of the at $ yet we.can bring each one} 
to » simple teat.: We can: easily disoover whether 
it corresponds with our own ‘convictions of right 


and good, and, as it stands this ordeal or sinks) 
under it, we. can indulge or. deny: itin our lives 
and conduct. Of course this involves tauch sel!-' 
sacrifice, but it’ is only the ing of the’ 
lower to the higher self, and in.go doing the de-' 
sires will nob crushed or extinguished, bat, 
uplifted and ptrifeds =“ 





F ibn iil 
HOUSEHOLD RERARVESS. 


Cana Saver. _Fitly 1ipe tei Gen, twenty- 
five onions, twelve green peppers, one bunch of 
celery. Chop fine and add one and one-half 
gallons of vinegar, three cups of sugar, one table- | 
spoonful each of allspice, cloves, ciaaamon, mace, 
two tablespoonfals of salt. “Boil for four hours. 

Pack SHorvcaKg,— One quart of floar with 
two tablespooufuls. of baking powder sifted in it, 
two cu +d ut-ebe “et t warm, ‘two tablespoon- 
fuls of and one ‘of butter, half 8 teaspoonful 
‘of salb, One can of peaches, Rub: or chop the 
shortening into the ealted flour, wet with the 
milk, and roll into asheet balg an inch thick. 
Line broad, shallow baking pan with half of 
‘this, drain the li quor from the peaches, lay them 


on a cloth to get rid of all the juice that will 


cone away ; put them’ in a thick layer on the 
paste.in ihe pan, etrew with eugar, cover with 
ithe-reserved crust, and bake in a good, nat too 
hot, oven, When done cut in’ ‘squares’ and pile 
on ‘a plate; split, and«serve with butter and 
> JERUSALEM. Pupprna.—Cover two tablespocn- 
fuls of gelatine with half a cup of cold’ water. 
Whip one pint of cream, and boil two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice for twenty minutes ; draiu and throw 
out On a napkin to dry, After the. cream. is 
whipped; turn ab into @.pan, and stand this:in 
another of cracked ice. Sprinkle over two-thirds 
‘ofa cup of powdered sugar, half a cup of « hopped 
dstea, and three figs choppel fine. Add four 
tablespoonfula of cream or milk to the gelatine, 
and standit over 4 tea kettla until thoroughly 
dissolved. Add the pudding and«‘tedapoonfal of 


yanillayor if wine is preferredy four tablespoon- | 


fulg ofsherry.” Strain in the’ gelatine, add the 
rice, and stir continugusly’ until the pudding 
begins to: thicken... Turminte a mould and stand 
away to cool, 


‘thirty-t 





Astaric. cholera. is. the most. rapidl ap fatal 
disease known to medical acience,. 


Tue hair grows considerably faster in eummer 
than in winter, 


Ix the:departmenat. of reptiles of thé Paria 
Museum ie a new, snake; which climbs,.up the 
vertica! and smooth wall of its glaes cage. 


Tar German builders always contrive to leave 
a small fat-place on the roof of each houte for 
birda to rest and build on. 


Nor until Henry VIII.’s time. were either raap- 
berries or strawberries or, cherries grown in 
England. The turnip, cauliflower, and quinee 
were not cultivated before the sixteenth ceutury. 


Women prompters have been tried at some of 
the London theatres with success, aa it has been 
found that their voices Carry better seross the 
stage, and are less audible in the auditorivm. 


Tu Shah of Persia carefully treasures an heir- 
loom in the shape of a small cube of gold literally 
covered with, Oriental letters and characters. It 
is said to hive fallen from heaven daring Moham- 
med’s time, 


Sxza. birds cietatile the Jand “birds, because 
their food: never fails, not -bechuse they sre mere 
prolific. The fulmar- ‘petret lays but one egg, yet 
it sf oe ‘to be the most ‘numerous bird in the 
work 


Smuvs, the dog-atar, the brightest. ster in the 
heavens, moves through» space-ab a» velocity of 
ree miles a second, »Ity distanee from 
the earth exceeds, about a million times the dis- 
tance of the sun.. » 

A-vew lend for deep-sea souding carries a 
caritidge which exploded on touching the bottom. 
A submerged microphone received the svtind, and 
the depth fs ostitaated froth’ths tine ovcup! ted by 
the lead in sinking to the’bottothi’ 

AMonG the many uses to which celluloid is 
tow put is the-making of jowellers'.ring-traye. 
A ring-tray of white velvet laste ordinarily but 
a single reason; corefully as it may be handled 
itja sure to get soiled, A colluloid tray can be 
easily cleaned, and it lasts for rams there are 
thousands: of them i in uRe,. 

Tue dangers’ of balléoning are’ ti-be slightly 
mitigated » by ‘the; invention of .# Frencliman, 
which provides: for the equipment of ‘a cylinder 
or membrane to the car, 20 arranged that hy the 
patie of a button it way ‘be sutotbatically 
oflated with air in the pasoreenate event of the 
balloon falling into the.eea,. .... 

TRERE were no soup | plates before the year 
1600, Nor was there any'large spoon'ured for 
serving soup from the turéen until one hundred 
years Inter, or about’ 1700. When ‘porringers 
went out of fashion soup was served ina large 
vessel in the centre bf thé table. Then each 
person used his own bpooh to fill hie soup plate. 

THE parasitic fig, indigeneous to the tropics, ie 
&® most extraor plant. ‘Its seéds are die- 
tributed by birds, and ft one droyis and lodges in 

a fruit tree it will’ germinate ther¢-and «exrd a 
ae root to the ground ahd draw nourishment 
through it, It then rapidly apreads over the 
unfortunate tree aud strangles ib, 

Taw largest bee-hive in the world is probably 
that ab Bee Rogk, California, The rock is, in 
fact, itself the hive, It is a granite boulder, 
rising abruptly from the bed of s little effluent of 
the Arroyo Aleade, and it is seamed and sccred 
with fissures ‘of divers sizes, whose depths have 
never been sounded. They are all inhabited by 
3 vast population of begs, and overflow with 
hone *y- 

Tus method of cultivating the viue in Malaga 
is in every way simple. ‘The only feature there 
which is not observed in other countries is 9 
the “ crowns” of: the vine are kept ‘very close t 
the ground, The object, of this ia, to enable the 
surface growth to benefit fromthe close proximity 
to all moisture.rising from or descending ‘epen 
the. soil, and. to preventexposure to strong and 
harmful ‘winds, 
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FOuLY.—-You should get a bit of pumice, dip it in Rusy.—We really cannot help you in the manner 
ving thed it with knife, and d ested, and even ti we could we fail to see how that 
NOTICES TO CORRESPON DENTS. ae an ae chain pen the hands e little until they voad aid you in attsining a posttion on the stage. It 
disappear. ple ry Bhi own = ao Ses See ee —— 

. D.—The debt is barred by the statute of Limite. | 700 goose Dray > beeen! 
fova.—Her moarriage does uot affect the case. the Salting “s letter capatle of. Remember 


Atix.—The Proncese Alice was wrecked in 1878. 

Tuetis.—-There is really no cure for the ailment. 

Taur.—The little ones are all fed by the male bird, 

M, 0.—The order fs usually till the age of sixteen. 

Anxiovs Lyquixer.—We cannot give you sny advice, 

Economist.—Dyeing of this sort cannot be 
economically at home. » ‘ 

Sw Ovp Reapen.—-We cannot undertake to teach you 
the manufacturing process, 

Berayvc.— You cannot recover against anyone for the 
lamage to the drese. 

Pri.—Nothing better than what you can buy as 

heap as you could make. 

5. A.—The word is from the French tambourin, from 

tamoour, @ drum, 


SyeraTuanr.—Woe are unsble to name any institution 
evhich would meet the case. 

Onx ts Troonex.—The pawnbroker ia bound to res- 
tore the goods te you without compensation. 

5. P. G.—Sprinkle nightdress and sheets with a solu- 
‘tion of camphor in spirits of wine. 

Roya.ist.—-Windasor Oastle has been used as a Royal 
residence for 784 years, 

Axxious To Kwow,—Jotm a Unionist club. 
soon pick up the information you want. 

Ix Dovet.—We cannot undertake under such cireum- 
stances to recommend any course, 


Iosonaven,—"' To thine own self be true,” is a quota- 
tion trom Hanlet, act 1, soene 8. ‘ 

Avosrriovs.—It ts certain must take an inferior 
place at outset, in order to experience. 

Faivoury.—Our space te too limited to instruct you 
in the art of brewing bitter ale. 


Mac.—The gest you covet ia much sought after, and 
consey uently is not easily obtained. 


Avupagy.—Make it your constant practice twice or 
thrice daily to gargle with cold water. 

Roszpvp.—The giri fs under the strict orders of her 
guardian until she is twenty-one years of age. 

Brat.—It rests with yourself to ascertain that, and, | 
having done ao, to make application. 

Maprume,—-It is customary for the husband to take 
poreeosion ‘of the weddlog-ring of his deceased wify. 

Roruwa Sronz.—Apply at the offices of ony of the 
shipping companies by which youdesire to be omployed. 

X Y. Z— Let the dead past bury its dead,” occurs 
in ‘A Paalm of Life,” by Laaghdliow. 

Desrarmiva Ove. —Tiey do not “ swarm” Uke locusts, 
but are always with os more or less during summer. 

Cocexyrv.--Not the “ entire pecl,” but the yellow 
portion ouly, oither finely puck oft with a knife or 
Aral 


You will 


Apvmuieinc Reaper.--We have no record of any such 
Comenreen, {neidents of the sort are too common to be | 
noted, 


Wovtp-Bz Wanperern.—You might inguire at the 
office of the Agent-‘teneral for Cape Colony in London, 
112, Victoria-street, 5. W. 


Oowstant Reapzr.—Your husband might very _ 
perly intimate that he intends to sue for compensation 
for the injuries done to you. 


Rurvs.-—The specimens you name are not particu- 
larly scares, and as & rule geologists prefer to hunt them 
up themeel ver. 

H. L. --The smallest bird is the West India humming 
»ird. The body is less than an inch long, and weighs 
only twenty grains. 

Awarevs Norse.—If an ulcer be the result of inflam- 
mation the steam of hot water should be applied, and 
afterwari & poultice of bread and wilk, 

G. B. D.--It you are within reach of a specialist in 
ekin diseases it would pay you to go to him and have 
your scalp examined. 


U. §.—A marine ¢ eer cannot go up for examina- 
tion untii he has sailed for at least two years on board | 
2 steamer in foreign waters. 


‘REAKY.—The only place where law touches him is in 
regard to sorving intoxicated persons; if he does that 
he is liable in a smart penalty. 


Mopsst Marp.—If he be very bashful you may give 
him some little degree of encouragement, consistent | 
the strictest modesty and propriety. 


TousLeD.—Take a great deal of out-of-door exercise, | 
sleep a good deal, be careful in diet, and have your { 
physician give you something for your constitution. 

Housekrepear.—if you want an ordinary paint as pear 
the colour of walnut as possible your best and cheapest 
‘way is to get it made up at a painter's or ol! shop 


Commow Sanss.—Pumice stone is a perfectly innocent 
cnateria! ; it fs simply the solidified dust deposited when 
4 volcanic eruption takes place; you can buy it at any 
painter's or colourmaan’s. 








tions, unless acknowledged in by the debdtor, 
Cn eee taken by the creditor within 
six years, 


Lucy Grey.—Ascertain in which diocese the testator 
died, and this will afford youaclue, Anybody, 
whether heir or not, can obtain s copy of a will on pay- 
ment of the cost. 


Iotz Jim.—You are much more likely to attain the 
end you have de, view by sopping te Siesmnemeaaee 
that are inserted by employers you would by 
advertising yourself. 
rte het etl ite ert 

9 off al or to jpe, cu iy - 
ing it upaide down is @ room where tt will have plen‘ 
of dry air but no sun. 


Lavazncr.—Pompeil was destroyed with showers of 
ashes, but Herculaneum by hot mud, on which streams 
of lava have sinee acoumulated. Vesuvius repoeed for 
pear fifteen hundred years, until 1631, 


Bet.—Thoe best way to remove verdigris from a chan- 
delier is to have it taken down and well washed with 
soap and water, u a brush for the more intricate 
8; wy Oe be done to the thing while it hangs 

@ roo 


Inrznustep.—The average life of a tramcar horse 
said not to excoed three and a half years, the brevity 
life being in main due to the immense strain in etar 
these heavy vehicles, raany of thom, when load 
weighing from four to five tons. 


RFae 


UPHILL AND, DOWNGBILL. 


. Sraopg a lordling from his palace 
On the billside’s stately crest, 
Pacing downward to the valleys 
In evjoyment’s idle = ; 
But the breeze about bim blowing 
med to murmur on his track, 
” the road that’s downbill going 
Will be uphill coming back.” 
Tripped a maiden to the fountain 
¥rom her in the vale, 
boldly up the mountain 
‘ith her empty water pail ; 
And methought the brooklet flowing 
Ww ryt on her track, 
“¢ road t's uphill going 
wit be downhill coming back.” 


And a lesson I did borrow, 
As of some chance-opened book, 
From the breeze’s murmured sorrow 
And the w of the brook— 


H. 0. C. 


Srurrerzr.—You must study to break yourself of it ; 


gre slowly, and weigh well your words before you 
ve utterance to them; moreover, do nothing in a 
urry, and thus avoid every chance of becoming om- 


Dowovam.—We think a man who haa ability to puzh 
his way is just as likely to get on at home as in the 
colontes ; be can make room for himself here quite as 
easily as he would there; but if you think otherwise 
you may select South Africa. 


Eriqvetrs.—It depends on circumstances. As a rule, 
the lady should take the inside of the walk, but there 
is nothing more unseemly than for a mau to keep 
bobbing and prancing sround the lady every time a 
corner is turned. 


Very Canevor.-—There is not any impropriety what- 
ever in the matter in the slightest degree. You had a 
perfect right to accompany the lady and see her home 
it both of you are agreed, to there for the 
evening if it gave you both pleasure, 


PLopprer.—We do not recommend you to emigrate at 
all, unless you see your way more clearly than you 
appear to do; but you can learn what you want to know 
by valling at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, 
Broadway, Westminster. 


A. F.—-Mix together in a pipkin on the fire two 
parts of tallow to one of rosin, and having warmed the 
shoes apply it melted, with a painter’s brush, till they 
will not suck in any more; if well-polished before 
applying the above mixture thoy will polish after- 
wean 

Iovoramrs.—A bonbon is simply a solid sweet, and 
wae made as soon as sugar was introduced into the 
country. The word “ bonbon” comes from the French, 
signifying very good, and is a kind of superlative by 
reduplication, like « child’s “‘papa,” ‘‘by-by,” and 
similar exprossions. 

Exuurr.—Only firm ones should be used for frying. 
Slice them rather thickly, dip im beaten eggs and 
cracker crumbs, season with salé and pepper, and fry 
in butter and lard mixed until they are « light brown. 
The addition of the lard keeps them frem sticking to 
the skillet, and butter helps to brown them, 
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Ovaiovs.—Most people believe that cate are able to 
see in the dark. Thie is an error. No animal can seo 
in absolute darrness. Some little light there must be ; 
—verg little. 





Lo: Reaper, Post-free. 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Aut Back Numezrs, Pants and Youvmas are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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Lonpox Reaver 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Protession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BKONCHIVIS, 


ASTHMA. 


CHLORODYNE -fectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases-—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacke of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS 


CHLORODYNE ie the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RAEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the 





BROWNE 


ORIGINAL*AND 


ONLY GaNUINE, 


'3 CHLORODYNE,” 


TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e, 


»st- wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 


CAUTION—BEWARE Hie PIRACY AND IMITATION. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 


2s. 9d., J, COLLIS 


Testimony 


and 4s, 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘ Dz 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical 
accompanies each Bottle. Sots Manuractursn— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





BOTANIC HALL, GOLSTON STREET, BRISTOL. 


PEPICOIGAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
LADIES’ 
BEST FRIEND. 


Marr ed or Single Ladies should send 
at once for 
Ladies’ Handy llustrated Guide 
posf'ree, sealed, two stamps; in- 
valuable information, Particulars 
and Testimonials stamped envelope. 
The only effectual remedy that does 
not contain poisonous or dangerous 
drugs; cannot hurt the mest deli- 
cate.— Advice, stamped envelope. 
Ladies Handy ilustrated Guide 
Free 


MADAME C. F. LILLY, 
Colston 8t.. Bristol. 


Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear, 
PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSETS, 


AND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 








Exquisite Models. 


‘YaN 


PaTeNtTeD Is Enot 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Sacin, and Coutil; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. Jid., 
per pair and upwards 
soy rably modelled-- exquisitely uweat and strong.” 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 






the United Kingdom and Colonies. 





Quickly correct alll 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms s0 preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 


i] | Sent anywhore on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 

maker, E. T. OWLE 

FEMA LEs Chemist, Nottingham. ‘ 


Picware of Imitations injurious & worthless ! 











6s. lid., 7s. 11d. } 


®'\ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ente Outfitters in | 


RISING SUN STOVE 
ae 


N.B.—In Half the Tine and with Half the Labour you 
Penny Pockets of the * Rising Sun” ¢/ 


nary Blacklead, 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


con produc 


an with Halj-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi- 





Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Pros 





Steel, &c., al 


| Glass), ® Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which loste Six Tin Long With 

Tarnishing as other kinds, 

| 

| 

Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, «c., the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 


PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produ 


WHITE GLOSSY LINEN, equi 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BES 


In 3d. 


BEAUTIFUL 
; no addition and no preparation. 


Boxes. 


\bove Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of sny One for 2 


Ask your Grocer 


Samples of the stamps (to 


cover postage). to get therm for you. 


C. GHANGELLOR & GO., LONDON, E.C. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND asliperagaa 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THRE Pirir.t.s.sS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest ae Throat Affections, Gout, Rheum: 
Joints, OM Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


stism, Stiff 


Manufactured lll at 78, New Oxford Street, London, | 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address. daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





| he Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


itles 
Everywhere, 


LOTION 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 





6d. 


- 
, 2s. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

GREAT BODILY CTE enor es | 
ite NERVE ng 3 4 to ae 
GREAT MENTAL STRE 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 

Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM. S PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


| Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
teensy =6Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


SAINT HELENS 


/ Disordered Liver, and 
| Female Ailments, 


| Contains Fifty-Six Pills. | 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Pr 7 ed -_ by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all PDruggists and Patent Medicine: Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 














RICE 1S.1tp. | 
Sold by the Proprietor 
ST. HELENS | 


























BEE CHAN'S TroVoeTnH PASTE 

it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 

In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


SIELA LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


3NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. POST-FREE. 


Will recommend itself; 
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The wai comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 


oan BE Rencnnnsatin ll TO aus eathanscccncd oF THE WoRLD. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. | 
WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 


> I 
5 p a sf USE arey 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 'R e C k ITT. S 


Blue. 
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